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MATHEMATICS IN THE TRAINING FOR 
CITIZENSHIP* 


By DAVID EUGENE SMITH 
Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College 


The problem which has been assigned to me this afternoon 
is to set forth the features to be kept in mind in the teaching 
of mathematics for citizenship. I have to consider in a brief 
space of time what there is in mathematics that the working 
man needs and what of this science the woman requires in 
directing the education of her children and in managing her 
home; how mathematics trains the mind and how its poetry 
affects human life; what potency the subject has in the uplift 
of the soul of you and of me; how it has linked itself with all 
humanity in all times; and how we should go about to make 
all this real in our everyday teaching. 

Thus stated, the problem falls of its own weight,—for in the 
few moments at my disposal I cannot begin to treat with any 
adequacy these various topics and the many questions that 
naturally arise in your minds and my own. All that I can 
hope to do is to mention a few of the leading principles that 
guide me in my own endeavors to improve the teaching of 
mathematics, and that I feel sure guide a large proportion of 
my former students in their work in various parts of the world. 

First, we study mathematics because it is one of the small 
group of subjects—like reading, history, and geography—that 
are linked up with a large number of the branches of human 

* An address delivered before the faculty of Teachers College, March 8, 1917. 
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knowledge. No one can be happy as a member of the human 
family who does not know something of the history of the 
race, something of the earth on which this race exists, something 
of letters, something of the arts, and something of what we so 
pedantically call ‘the quantitative side of human life.” Of the 
necessity for knowing number relations there can be no ques- 
tion, but fifty years ago one might well have cried the slogan 
abroad from the housetops, ‘Will anyone tell me why the girl 
should study algebra?” ‘To-day, a person would sadly feel his 
ignorance, or her ignorance, if he or she had to look with lack- 
lustre eyes upon a simple formula such as may be found in 
Popular Mechanics, Motor, the Scientific American, an everyday 
article on astronomy, a boy’s manual on the airplane, or any one 
of hundreds of articles in our popular encyclopedias. These 
needs come not only within the purview of the boy; they are 
even more apparent in the case of the girl, she who is to have 
the direction of the education of the generation next to come 
upon the stage of action. Each must know the shorthand of 
the formula, and the meaning of a simple graph, of a simple 
equation, and of a negative number, or else must feel the stigma 
of ignorance of the common things that the educated world 
talks about and reads about. 

And if you are skeptical as to the reach of mathematics in 
the world in which we live, let me make a simple suggestion. 
Aside from the propagation of the race, the most important 
thing in this world is education,—in which term I include the 
training of the soul as well as the training of the hand and 
brain, and the training for the eight hours of daily leisure as 
well as for the eight hours of toil. Let us then take the science 
of education as a norm for measurement. Let us now imagine, 
if we can, that by some mighty cataclysm there should be 
wiped off the face of the earth to-night every book on mathe- 
matics, every mathematical symbol of any kind, every written 
page or printed sheet upon which a trace of mathematics appears, 
and every machine for computing or recording numbers; and 
then let us do the same for every piece of printing or writing 
that has to do with the science of education. What would 
happen? “It is an ill wind that blows no good,” and some good 
would unquestionably come to the world were this done. For 
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one thing, the war would stop to-morrow, since shells of the 
right size could not be sent to the proper guns and the range 
finders would cease to operate. For another thing, we should 
doubtless have more attention given to real teaching because 
there would be some lessening of experiment, valuable though 
this may be in a fair per cent of cases, particularly those in 
which the approximate measure of pupils’ abilities is concerned, 
and exceedingly valuable as we might make it if we would. 
The actual teaching in the schools would go along about as 
usual; very likely, however, with a little less friction for a time. 
But how about life beyond our scholastic walls?!' Every mill in 
the whole world would slow down and every large concern would 
close until it could replace its accounts, its statistical material, 
its formulas for work, its measures, its tables, and its comput- 
ing machinery. Every submarine would try to guess its way 
to the nearest coast and would then surrender for its own 
safety. Every ship on the seven seas would be stricken with 
blindness and would wallow helpless, awaiting the probable 
starvation of its human burden. Not a rivet would be driven 
in a skyscraper\in New York City,\ because the steel girders 
would have lost their numbers; Wall Street would close its 
portals; the engineering world would awaken tomorrow morn- 
ing to a living death; the mines would shut down, and trade 
would relapse to the condition of barter as in the days of sav- 
agery. It is a picture that is so ridiculous that we smile at its 
very impossibility. / But it is a real picture, ridiculous though 
it seems,—a picture of the world sending forth the S. O. S. 
for help, a hurry call for the return of poor old mathematics. 
But it will at once be said that no one denies the practical 
value of mathematics; that it is merely a question as to whether 
a knowledge of our present mathematics is a sine qua non to 
good citizenship; and so to this question I return. A subject 
even so essential as this, in our world economy to-day, need 
not be mastered by every citizen, and surely no one would think 
of making any such assertion. What seems reasonable, how- 
ever, is this: that every educated man or woman should know 
what mathematics means, what its greatest uses are, and some- 
thing of its soul, and should thus be able to decide whether or 
not he or she cares to pursue its study beyond the point of 
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acquiring this elementary knowledge. Upon this I believe that 
all who are in this room are agreed, and the only question is 
as to how this introduction shall be given and as to how far 
it shall lead. 

So much for my first point,—that everyone should know and 
must know what mathematics means, at least for the reason 
that the world uses it so extensively and that everyone comes 
in contact with such concepts as algebraic formulas, graphs, 
and simple mensuration. 

My next reason for believing that mathematics should enter 
into the making of a citizen is that it has high value as a mental 
discipline. I know full well that this statement will cause a 
shiver of apprehension on the part of many friends and that 
it may cause a feeling of exultation on the part of those who 
care little for the older disciplines; but I make the statement 
frankly, and certainly without fear. The doctrine of mental 
discipline that has been so many times exploded, and always 
with such noisy explosives, has generally been like a man of 
straw. Largely the question is one of definition. If by mental 
discipline we mean the theory that memorizing the rules of 
arithmetic has any potent influence on our memorizing the 
Book of Job; if it means that ability in algebra produces facility 
in calculation; or if it means that a high mark in digging out 
the roots of numerical equations correlates with a high mark 
in determining whether to buy this kind of motor car or that,— 
then no one whom I know has ever made such an assertion, and 
so there is no doctrine of formal discipline to explode. The 
time and energy that have been squandered in proving statis- 
tically the axiomatic is one of the interesting phases of modern 
education. 

If, however, the knowledge of how to arrange a logical proof 
in geometry can be made of no value to us in other fields in 
which deductive logic can be applied; if the perfection of geometry 
does not give us an ideal of perfection that helps us elsewhere 
in our intellectual life; if the succinctness of statement of a 
geometric proof does not set a norm for statements in non- 
mathematical lines; if the contact with absolute truth does not 
have its influence upon the souls of us; if the very style of 
reasoning does not transfer so as to help the jurist, the physi- 
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cian, the salesman, the publicist, and the educator; if the habit 
of rigorous thinking, which usually is first begun in demonstra- 
tive geometry, is not a valuable habit elsewhere; if a love for 
beauty cannot be cultivated in geometry so as to carry over 
to stimulate a love for beauty in architecture,—then let us drop 
demonstrative geometry from our required courses. From the 
standpoint of actual measurement, aside from the transferable 
power it gives us for independent investigation, geometry is not 
worth the time and energy it takes. 

But I may be asked if I have any proof that geometry has, 
or can have, this power, and my answer is, ‘‘ Certainly,—world 
experience.” And one may say, “But he has not read the 
results of psychological experiments.’’ On the contrary, I have 
studiously read all the most carefully considered of these results; 
I know very well the early researches of our esteemed colleague, 
Professor Thorndike, made some fifteen years ago, and I know 
with what frankness he himself now judges them. I know very 
well the Lewis investigations, the Rietz and Shade work, the 
C. N. Moore studies, the Rietz articles of last year, the later 
Thorndike and Woodworth tests, the Fracker memory test, the 
work of our other esteemed colleague, Professor Ruger, the 
Dallenbach tests, the work of my friend Dr. Nunn, of London, 
and a fair number of the almost endless statistical tables of 
doctors of various degrees of ability. I also know that these 
very investigators are as far to-day from any agreement in 
the matter as they were ten or fifteen years ago. On the whole, 
the investigations show about what world experience shows, 
namely, that while there is a sawdust doll that is easily set up 
and then punctured, this is by no means all there is to the 
question. It is by no means the advanced educator who denies 
a disciplinary power to geometry; it is rather, I think, either the 
educator who is slipping behind in the race, or the one who has 
never been in the race at all. If you do not think so, ask the 
opinion of a man like Professor Thorndike. If anyone says to 
me that we have statistics to show that young people spend a 
year on a subject whose chief purpose is the logical proving of 
statements and are not thereby made more logical in their 
other lines of mental activity, now or in the years to come, 
then I tell him frankly that not only I do not believe it but 
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that scientific men generally do not; and if he shows me his 
tables, carried out to the usual 1-100 of 1 per cent, then I say 
to him that I can show him just as elaborate tables to prove 
things in education, which tables I have carefully examined, 
which have secured degrees for their makers, and which are so 
absolutely ridiculous that I am ashamed to have my European 
friends see them lest they judge all American scholars by such 
unscientific work. 

My third reason’ for believing in an introduction to the oldest 
of all the sciences, for the training of a citizen, is that every man 
and every woman is entitled to experience what Byron called 
“The power of thought, the magic of the mind.”’ Our schools 
do much for the grey practicalities of life, and they are to be 
commended therefor; they do much for idealism, for the poetic 
side of our nature, and for all this we should be thankful. Now 
let us see to it that the poetic side of mathematics is recognized 
as well as the practical side; let us see to it that we show the 
world how to use its leisure as well as how to turn the restless 
wheels of industry. Voltaire remarked that “one merit of 
poetry few persons will deny; it says more in fewer words than 
prose’; and why may we not with perfect truth continue,— 
“fone merit of mathematics no one can deny,—it says more in 
fewer words than any other science in the world’’? If ‘“‘poetry 
is unfallen speech,” then geometry is undebased thought, and 
if “architecture is frozen music” then it is also the crystallized 
science of form. Do you smile at the suggestion that mathe- 
matics is poetry? So men may smile at the idea that the 
Book of Genesis is one of the grandest poems of all literature,— 
but only if they have not read it in the noble language in which 
it was written in the days when civilization was young. So 
men may smile at the suggestion that mathematics is an epic 
of ideas, but only because they have not learned to read it in 
its own tongue. ‘All men are poets at heart,’—but most of 
us are like bashful children to confess it. 


“Poets are all who love,—who feel great truths 
And tell them,—” 


And what is the real teacher of mere algebra but this, or the 
one who opens the door to any one of the branches of the science 
mathematical? The beauty of symmetry,—where else is it 
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found as completely as in mathematics, and where does rhythm 
play as great a part as here? Why was music looked upon, 
until recently, as a part of mathematics, if not for the common 
elements of the two? Why does Nature so often arrange the 
leaves of plants in accordance with a Fibonacci series, and why 
does the snow crystal recognize the poetry of the complex 
sixth roots of unity? You do not recall being taught all this? 
Then the argument is against the pedagogue, still so often a 
slave as in ancient times; it is not against the poetry of mathe- 
matics. Of course, such an idea will not appeal to the educa- 
tional iconoclast’and may be characterized as mere food for 
the newspaper paragrapher. The former may say that only a 
genius in teaching can bring out such values and the latter 
may have his little pleasantry about some long-haired, imprac- 
tical, impecunious professor who says that a table of logarithms 
is a series of sonnets; but neither need concern us particularly, 
because the statement which I have made is merely a com- 
monplace truth which teachers of mathematics generally recog- 
nize and of which most students are aware, whether they confess 
it or not. 

My fourth reason is less tangible,—I would teach mathe- 
matics for citizenship because it is one of the eternal verities, 
just as I would lead the youth to a great desert or to the moun- 
tains, there to commune with his soul; to a solemn tropical 
forest, ‘‘God’s first temple,” there to feel the uplift of loneli- 
ness; to the black silence that surrounds the tomb of Akbar the 
Great, or to the mists in the cryptomerias that stand guard 
beside the resting place of Ieyasu. I would lead him to these 
places because they rouse his soul to a contemplation of the 
truths that endure. Did you ever think how you might pro- 
ceed to make an attempt to communicate with Mars by sig- 
nals? How you would place enormous searchlights to form 
some picture on the Desert of Sahara, some picture that the 
Martian might be certain is not a mere accidental arrangement, 
or accidental series of flashes, and yet something that he would 
understand? It could not be a representation of a living thing, 
for if Mars has life its forms are surely not shaped like those 
of Earth. It could not be words in letters which have been 
transmitted to us through the ages, nor could it be the numer- 
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als which had their visible source ages ago in the royal decrees 
of India. No, it would be none of these; the most hopeful 
symbol we could give to attract the attention of a world much 
older than our own, and probably more refined, would be the 
figure of the theorem of Pythagoras, the squares on the three 
sides of a right triangle. You may smile at the idea,—but 
you cannot think of a better symbol; and the reason is that 
here is one of the verities of the universe. Before Mars was, 
or the Earth, or the Sun, and long after each has ceased to 
exist; there and here and in the most remote regions of stellar 
space,—the square on the hypotenuse was and is, and ever 
shall be equivalent to the sum of the squares on the sides. 
All our little theories of life, all our childish speculations as to 
death, all our trivial bickerings of the schools,—all these are 
but vanishing motes in the sunbeam compared with the double 
eternity, past and future, of such a truth as this. 

My fifth reason for advocating the study of mathematics in 
the training of the citizen is that it makes him conscious, as is 
possible in no other way, of his position in the universe about 
him. To come to some realization not merely of the depths 
of known space but of the methods by which we sound the 
plummet of these depths, to know the connection of the mathe- 
matical spiral with the genesis of the solar systems, to know 
something of the way in which we measure the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, to have some conception of the methods by 
which we weigh the stars, to know how we reckon time in 
‘‘light years” and the basis of our assertion that the light 
which left a certain star when Homer was reciting the fall 
of Troy is only just reaching us,—think of the glories which 
then our universe assumes in the mind of the impressionable 
youth! “What is man that Thou art mindful of him?” “A 
thousand years in Thy sight are but as yesterday when it is 
past, and as a watch in the night.” © And to these words I may 
add those of the greatest of all philosophers, “God eternally 
geometrizes.”’ 

~ And this suggests a sixth reason which to me is very strong,— 
that the proper study of mathematics gives humanity a religious 
sense that cannot be fully developed without it. We may take 
all the selections of little groups that we wish, we may show and 
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show again that the mathematician does or does not go to 
church, that he does or does not believe in priestcraft, that he 
has or has not faith in this kind of God or that,—all this has no 
influence upon my thesis, and should have none because it has 
no bearing whatever upon the question. In the history of the 
world, mathematics had its genesis in the yearning of the human 
soul to solve the mystery of the universe in which it is a mere 
atom. Mathematics did not come into being as an aid to 
finance, because finance developed only a few seconds ago on 
the face of the clock of time; it seems not to have come into 
being as an aid to measuring land or granaries, nor, save in the 
simplest counting on the fingers, for any utilitarian reason what- 
ever. It seems rather to have had its genesis as a science in 
the minds of those who followed the courses of the stars, to have 
had its early applications in relation to religious formalism, and 
to have had its first real development in the effort to grasp the 
Infinite. And even to-day, even after we have been pushing 
back the sable curtains for so many long centuries,—even to-day 
it is the search into the Infinite that leads us on. Consider the 
familiar illustration of the points within a sphere, say of radius 
tinch. For a point $ inch from the center, on any given line, 
there is one and only one point in space such that the product 
of the distances of these two points from the center is equal 
to 1, and this is the point on the line 2 inches from the center. 
Likewise to a point 10 inches from the center, on any line, there 
corresponds a point 1-10 of an inch from the center. And in 
general, for any point we may select within this little sphere, 
there is one point and only one in the universe to correspond 
to it. Conversely, for any point in the galaxy, which we call 
in our vernacular the milky way, there is one point and only 
one that corresponds to it within the sphere which I may hold 
in my hand. There is no point in the whole universe that has 
not one corresponding point and only one in some brain cell of 
each of us. In all seriousness I say: “Behold, I show you a 
mystery”; and again, “The Kingdom of God is within you.” 
And finally, may I trespass upon your patience by setting 
forth one more reason why I feel that an introduction to mathe- 
matics is worthy the attention of the future citizen? If I may 
thus trespass, I would say that the history of mathematics is 
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the history of the race. From the days when the world was 
emerging from savagery and counted slowly on its fingers, from 
the days of wonder of the childlike race as to the mystery of 
the numbers 3 and 7, from the period when the rope-stretchers 
planned the altars of India and laid out the temples of Babylon 
and of Thebes the Magnificent, from the years when Pythagoras 
founded the world’s first great university and sought the rela- 
tion of the geometric solids to the philosophy of life, from the 
time when Plato set the first entrance examination over the 
portals of the grove of Academos—‘Let no one ignorant of 
geometry enter here,” from the founding of Alexandria and of 
Bagdad, with their great schools of mathematics,—all down 
through the ages, the history of mathematics has been the 
history of the race. 

But do we recognize all this in our teaching of the subject? 
Alas! we recognize so little in our teaching of anything! We 
fail to recognize adequately the story of the development of 
the rights of the individual in our teaching of history; we com- 
monly fail to recognize the noble chants of Gregory in the 
teaching of music; we fail to recognize the sonorous language 
of the Athenian and the real significance of the oration on 
the crown in our teaching of Greek, and we fail to grasp the 
overwhelming significance of education when we spend our 
weary hours in reports, and in questionnaires, and in regulat- 
ing the bells of our class rooms. 

Frankly, we cannot sanction, as perfect, anything that is in 
this poor, storm-tossed world of ours, and so we cannot fully 
sanction the present teaching of mathematics or of anything 
else. Surely our governments are largely failures; and surely 
our Christianity, our Judaism, our Mohammedanism, our 
Buddhism,—these have failed to ward off the great blow of 
savagery that is staggering the world to-day. Our divorce 
courts, our children’s courts, our brothels, our crime, our poverty, 
—all these cry to heaven of the failure of our social system. 
There exists nothing in this world that cannot be made better, 
and so let it be said at once that mathematics is poorly taught, 
but no more poorly than pedagogy; that it contains a mass 
of material of questionable value to young people, but no more 
than sociology; that its subject matter can undoubtedly be much 
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better arranged, but no better than can that of psychology; 
that its beauties are not made adequately manifest, but that 
the same can be said of music and belles-lettres. 1 have, there- 
fore, no brief for the perfection of the teaching of mathematics 
as it stands; but if I had to take a brief for this subject or for 
pedagogy, or for practical arts, or for courses in social better- 
ment, I should take the mathematics without the slightest 
hesitancy, and I should do this because it has a more scientific, 
logical basis, and because it has had a far longer time in which 
its method of presentation could develop towards perfection. 
When I think of the record of failure in the proper presen- 
tation of such subjects as religion, and art, and pedagogy, and 
mathematics, I sometimes lose heart,—but only for a moment, 
for I know that we are constantly tending towards the s %0d. 
Someone tells me that not 0.1 per cent of pupils attain a mark 
of 100 in algebra, and that 30 per cent fail altogether; but when 
I reflect that not o.co1 per cent of humanity attains a mark of 
perfect in matrimony, and that many more than 30 per cent 
fail altogether, I do not at once begin a crusade to abolish 
marriage. Nor is this analogy either far-fetched or ridiculous. 
If anyone says that we must have matrimony or else the race 
will perish, my reply is that this statement is not scientifically 
accurate, nor has it been scientifically demonstrated that it 
is necessary that the race should not perish now instead of 
some millions of years hence, as it must. If anyone says that 
we force the girl to take algebra, but that she is free to accept 
or reject matrimony as she chooses, then I deny the assertion, 
for millions more of girls are forced, in one way or another, to 
marry than are forced to take any particular subject beyond 
the most elementary work of the schools. If anyone says that 
we should improve the conditions that make matrimony so 
often a failure, then I reply that many and perhaps all are 
seeking to do this very thing,—the woman becoming the intel- 
lectual companion of the man, the man and woman tending to 
accept the same social standards, the division of labor becoming 
more scientifically agreed upon, and the woman assuming her 
share of the burdens of the state; but in rejoicing in this, I say 
that our failure to progress more rapidly does not mean that we 
should abolish matrimony, although we cannot say that this will 
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not be done some time, in the centuries ahead of us. Similarly, 
many of us are doing our best to improve the teaching of alge- 
bra, and geometry, and all the other mathematical disciplines, 
and our slow progress does not mean that we should advocate 


the closing of the doors of the subject to the youth of our day, | 


although this too may come in the centuries far ahead of us. 

But what do we teachers of mathematics propose? That 
question I have no time to answer in detail; but in general 
I believe this to be the goal at which we are aiming: That we 
should cease merely marking time, mathematically speaking, 
in the arithmetic of Grades VII and VIII, the first two years of 
the Junior High School; that we should there introduce some 
definite work in intuitive geometry and in the common uses of 
algebra, just as the rest of the leading countries do; that in 
the ninth school year we should show the young people what 
is meant by logical demonstration in geometry, and what is 
meant by an algebraic function, by algebraic shorthand, and 
by generalized arithmetic. I do not believe that any mathe- 
matics should thereafter be required, once the Junior High 
School is well established, with well-trained teachers who know 
the science and can handle this work; but I think that the 
opportunity should be given for any pupil to continue his mathe- 
matics in each year so long as he stays within the academic 
walls, and I believe that the stronger minds will tend to grasp 
this opportunity as soon as we can adequately prepare the 
teachers. But until the Junior High Schools are well estab- 
lished, and until first-class elective courses are offered in mathe- 
matics in the Senior High School, it would be disastrous to 
sacrifice the courses in algebra and geometry that we now have, 
since we have nothing worthy of the student’s vigorous mental 
attack that can take their place. In a large majority of places, 
the present high school will and should endure for many years 
to come, changing gradually for the better in the future as it 
has in the past. This plan for the Junior High School would 
open the door of mathematics to everyone, just as it should 
be opened in every other of the great lines of intellectual prog- 
ress; it would allow everyone to see as clearly as possible the 
line for which he is apparently fitted; it would give a basis for 
just the guidance that teachers of mathematics, and letters, 
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and art, and history desire; it would permit of a substantial 
basis for a series of special superstructures—commercial, indus- 
trial, scientific, and so on; it would inflict no real hardship upon 
any of the youth whom we lead; it would make for better teach- 
ing and a far clearer understanding of the great as well as the 
small things of mathematics, unfettered in the initial stages by 
any need for what is often a mechanical, soulless cramming for 
examinations. Given this, I feel that a new light would dawn 
upon our teaching of mathematics in this country; and that 
with such a curriculum we could bring together the utilitarian 
features which all agree upon, ‘and the higher life of mathe- 
matics, the oversoul, which those who have given the subject 
the most thought sincerely believe to exist. 

When, however, I simply hear the wearisome old cry,—the 
purpose of mathematics is either (1) its commercial and indus- 
trial utility, or (2) that it may produce more mathematics, 
then I feel like asking if the sole purpose of matrimony is to 
make money or to produce children. Can we not rise above 
all this, important as it is, recognizing that the race should be 
perpetuated and that mathematics should grow, but that this 
is by no means all of the problem of life or all of the problem 
of education? Above all, can we not bring the destructionist 
to see that we cannot leave to the pupil to determine whether 
or not he is to elect mathematics or language or science or art, 
until he knows what these subjects mean? In other words, we 
must require that the pupil take a brief introductory course in 
mathematics as suggested for the ninth school year, and one in 
language, one in science, and one in each of the other great 
branches of human knowledge, since it is only in this way that 
we put him into a position to judge for himself. 

I have little doubt that what I have said of the oversoul of 
mathematics will fall like seeds by the wayside, most of it to 
bear no fruit; and with this thought in my mind, let me repeat 
frankly that I can not, for the state or for the individual, justify 
the value of this oversoul by any monetary considerations that 
are measurable by present standards. I recognize perfectly that 
the idea will be considered worthless if judged by certain cur- 
rent methods of investigation. But let me say with equal frank- 
ness that, by the same monetary standards and by the same 
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scales of a limited science, the state should have every mother 
in this land examined periodically by a body of young people 
briefly trained in statistical methods, and the moment these same 
young people find that she has reached the stage when the curve 
of her cost of maintenance rises above the curve of her produc- 
tive capacity to the state, then she should be slaughtered and 
her carcass should be sold for what it will fetch in the public 
market. It is not a pleasing thought, but it represents a cer- 
tain type of scientific efficiency. 

I know very well that some will continue to demand that 
all forms of required mathematics shall go, instead of lending a 
hand to improve its teaching; but this need not disturb us in 
the least. The pendulum must have its swing, and whether it 
is forward or back depends simply on our line of sight. It is 
perfectly evident, to everyone who gives the subject thought, 
that all that has been so loudly said against geometry may be 
said with equal energy against letters, against music, against 
physics, against history, against the graphic arts, against every 
other subject in the school curriculum. With even greater 
force can it often be said against the very courses which these 
critics give in schools of education all over this country. Mathe- 
matics can be justified for the citizen quite as successfully as 
most of these courses can be justified for the teacher. If you 
have the slightest doubt about the truth of this assertion, write 
down to-night the exact values, from the standpoint of prac- 
tical use in teaching, of any course in education that you ever 
attended,—indeed, of any that you ever gave. You will find 
that these courses have their values, but I doubt if the list will 
be any more impressive than the one which you might also write 
for mathematics. 

Nothing is at its best, not your thoughts nor mine, not your 
acts nor mine, not your lives nor the life of any one of us. And 
it is so with mathematics. I know and you know that mathe- 
matics should have a tremendous influence upon the training of 
the citizen, and yet we so often use our time and energies, you 
and I, solely in puttering as to the statistical results of teaching 
subtraction by this little method or that. While giving all 
such matters due consideration, can we not take the larger 
view? Can not the general educator bring his experience to 
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help us in the special fields to make better citizens? Can not we 
who love mathematics and believe in its larger possibilities bring 
our skill to help the general educator develop the great elements 
of life in the souls intrusted to our care? Can not our own 
Horace Mann School of observation recognize these larger 
opportunities for research in lines that concern those domi- 
nant elements that make for a nobler citizenship, as well as 
in the mere incidents of school life that often claim to be all 
that research has to offer? 

If such a spirit could develop as the result of this series of 
meetings, and if a scholarly leader with a real appreciation of 
learning and of culture could be found to sympathetically direct 
this new type of research, then could we, who have taken our 
humble parts in these discussions, chant our nunc dimittis, for 
then indeed our eyes would have seen the Glory. 


— 








THE SOCIAL BASIS OF THE NEW EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN* 


By FREDERICK HENRY SYKES, Pu.D. 


President, Connecticut College for Women 


The opportunity that your invitation accords me to address 
you to-day I have accepted with the alacrity born of many 
happy memories. That I am able to greet to-day the first 
households arts alumnae of this School, in the organization 
of which I was privileged to have a part, wreathes roses around 
the occasion. I miss, be assured, the fellowship of my old 
fellow-workers; I wish you had not an incomparably better 
director in Professor Bigelow and could miss me. My bene- 
diction goes to this memorable first class, now carrying the 
message and training of this School with beneficent activity 
into life. What I wish this address could be is just an inter- 
pretation of this School of Practical Arts, as I look back on 
it, as I look out on society that needs it, as I look forward with 
a dim conception of the potentialities of this School and of 
the work of its disciples. 

Society has two main phases of activity—there is the pro- 
duction of the means of living, what we call wealth—and there 
is living itself, like industry, with its arts and conditions and 
plant. In the field of production of wealth we have made 
changes so momentous in the last hundred years that life is 
no longer individualistic and rural but urban and industrial. 
But what of the adjustments of living in this urban, indus- 
trialized society? Is mere living humane, beautiful, efficient? 
Can it be made so? Social progress means to us just the 
reassertion and re-establishment of human values in our 
industrialized society. That is our present problem, slow, 
painful of solution. Therein lies a great new sphere of woman’s 


* Address to the Household Arts Section of the Alumni Association of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, February 24, 1917. 
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work. For man, if I may reverse a saying of George Meredith’s, 
will be the last thing civilized by woman. It is in the arts 
and instruments and conditions of living that this School in 
its largest activities finds its scope. To make mere living 
humane, beautiful, efficient is the purpose of such education 
as this School stands for. Other forces will contribute, but 
this education is our main hope and stay, and without it there 
is no salvation possible. 


The life of mankind is indeed a fabric. Each one of us is 
weaving his part. How solid and broad, and finely-patterned 
can we make it?—that is our problem, our chance in life. 

This fabric of life is woven equally by men and by women. 
Some of it goes to the market-place, and is priced and rewarded 
in money, and talked about. But when Adam delved, Eve 
span; and ever since, women have had their tasks as men have, 
tasks equally skillful, equally dangerous, accomplished with at 
least equal fidelity and efficiency. Men produce saleable things, 
women use them. Men make brooms, but women sweep; men 
make stoves, but women cook; men make pianos, but women 
make music; men build houses, but women make homes; men 
found religions, but women practice them; men make life 
possible, women make life worth while. Women’s work has 
gone into the service and fibre of humanity, with little shouting, 
with few tablets in Westminster Abbey, and in the main with 
a plentiful lack of money. 

Now this fabric of life, in this era, is being woven in larger 
patterns, in more complicated designs. What marks human 
activities in this era is the accelerated movement of mankind 
towards group action—societies, associations, unions, councils, 
conferences, companies, systems, combinations, trusts, treaties, 
extending into international relationships of every kind. Two 
phases of group organization concern us here—industrialism 
and socialization. Group organization by the factory system, 
directed to the production of wealth and carried on for profits, 
we call industrialism. Group organization under social control 
with the motive of the betterment of life values, we call 
socialization. Both forms of group action contribute to human 
needs; but they differ in their motive and spirit. This group 
organization creates a sort of superman of society. The lack 
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of socialization and supernationalism in the thought and affairs 
of mankind as a whole is manifest now when great nations 
and great civilizations threaten to become mere food for powder. 

Industrialism has changed the whole method and volume of 
the production of wealth. Now the industrial revolution created 
not only wholesale wealth, it created wholesale problems. It 
had curious and unexpected by-products. It put practically 
all workers on a wage-earning basis, and made the trade union 
inevitable. It massed millions in factory towns, and made 
democracy inevitable,—made socialization of education, sanita- 
tion, public utilities inevitable. It put a slow extinguisher 
on the time-honored apprentice system, and makes, as we now 
see, industrial education inevitable. Its greatest by-product 
was the transformation of the home, affecting changes in the 
life and work of women so momentous that they amount to 
a revolution. 

The factory system spread rapidly through the world, for 
it meant wholesale production and wholesale profits to the 
capitalist. But it did not concern itself directly with mere 
living. Homes for the new industrial and commercial classes 
were evolved in muddling, makeshift fashion, under dreadful 
conditions of congestion. The shadow of the factory stack 
falls on ugly rows of houses, mean tenements, with great sacri- 
fices of human values. The old joy in good hand work died 
in a new ground barren of art. Go through the main street 
of a factory town—see the tawdry signs, the perverse decorations, 
the muddy, discordant paints, the dirty streets. Look into 
the houses—the ugly furniture, glaring wall papers, poor utensils, 
pathetic pictures. ‘“‘ We have,” said William Morris, “ prac- 
tically killed the beautiful in the nineteenth century. Rail- 
roads are ugly. Streets are ugly. Clothes are ugly. Capitalism 
has plunged us into a mass of ugliness out of which there seems 
no escape.” And this ugliness is not external merely. It 
strikes in. Inner ugliness, unrest, recklessness sadden and 
brutalize human life in many parts of industrial society. 

This development of cities and city life cannot be arrested. 
It is the historic trend. It is left us only to face the by-product 
of industrialism, the city, and, if possible, civilize it. 

The new era, especially in the last fifty or sixty years, has 
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been marked by portentous changes in the status and activities 
of women. A century ago Madame de Staél ventured to say 
that genius knows no sex; we have reached a more memorable 
truth, that work, no matter what its quality, knows no sex. 
Women have achieved education, the key of liberation, the tool 
of talent, and all careers are open. In the United States there 
are eight million women in gainful occupations, and the number 
grows. In the higher activities of mankind, women have won 
indisputable recognition. 

In 1850, there was not, in the United States, I believe, a 
woman lawyer, journalist, physician, architect, librarian. Now 
women plead before the Supreme Court, they are twelve per 
cent of the newspaper force, they practice medicine in every 
city of the Union and architecture in the great cities; they 
are two-thirds of the library force of our twelve hundred public 
libraries. 

Sixty years ago there were no trained nurses. To-day trained 
nurses, eighty thousand or more, make our hospitals possible, 
and they are finding a place in our schools and factories. Our 
whole public school system, with its infinite potentialities, rests 
on the work of five hundred thousand women; education has 
become a small body of men entirely surrounded by women. 
Sixty years ago there were no colleges for women—a college 
for women was a poet’s dream and mock when Tennyson wrote 
The Princess. To-day in the United States there are 84,861 
women (1915) in our colleges and universities—nearly three- 
eighths of the student body, soon to be a half. The great 
western universities are coeducational, three hundred and 
thirty-eight listed colleges are coeducational, and there are 
eighty-five colleges exclusively for women. 

Everything is incredible, impossible, till some one does it. 
Women’s ability in the creative arts was once an incredible 
thing; it is a commonplace to-day, in poetry, fiction, painting, 
sculpture. Women’s ability in science was once an incredible 
thing, but we have the recorded achievement of the highest 
quality of Eleanor Ormerod in entomology and Mme. Curie in 
physics and chemistry,—the latter the only scientist so far 
twice honored by the Nobel prize (1903, 1911). In the field of 
mechanics, no one claimed for women any ability whatsoever. 
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The first American patent taken out by a woman was issued 
in 1809, the second was in 1815; by 1861 women had taken 
out sixty-five patents. Then the achievement parallels the 
record in other fields. In the 1860’s women took out over 
forty patents a year; in the 1880’s over one hundred a year, 
in the 1890’s one a day, and by 10910, they had 8,596 patents 
to their credit,—in a field where nothing whatever was expected 
of them.! 

The world war has destroyed the last traditional limitations 
on the work of women. They can fairly claim now, what was 
only a half truth when the phrase arose, les carriéres ouvertes 
aux talents. 


On the face of it, and to many people, these changes seem to 
be matters of individual choice. Women, they say, are leaving 
the home, they seek careers, they want economic independence, 
they want the vote. These denatural individuals are the 
prologue, some fear, of dire events in society; biology and 
psychology shout at them, You can’t do these things; medicine 
shouts at them, You mustn’t. But women go on doing these 
things with at least average efficiency, and with, I think, more 
than average happiness. Perhaps these new avenues of efficiency 
and. satisfaction are not, after all, mere matters of individual 
choices at all, but basic transformations of woman’s work in 
a society transformed, industrialized, socialized, liberated. 

In the traditional scene of woman’s work, the home, no doubt 
remains of the evolution or revolution in progress. In the last 
fifty or sixty years the average home has been transferred and 
transformed. Agriculture spreads homes out, industry concen- 
trates them. We have seen thousands and millions of people 
concentrated at strategic centres of industrial production and 
distribution that we call cities. We have largely left the farm 
and the farm house for the factory and the city. The great 
present social problem is the: city home. That home is here 
to stay. It has survived congestion, taxes, exploitation; it 
persists even in the slums, stripped of ground, space, beauty, 
sunshine, air, privacy, independence, because it embodies the 
idea of the family, the most primitive and precious of human 
bonds. But the home that survives is a changed home. 





1For details see Mozans, Women in Science, pp. 344-6. 
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In my own life time I have seen the independent self-sufficient 
home of my boyhood transformed to the city flat, say, of New 
York. 

As the city grew up around us, the well went in favor of the 
city water works; the coal-oil lamp was replaced by gas, by 
electricity; no more fire wood for the small boy to saw and 
split, we put in a gas stove; the wash-tub passed out to a com- 
mercial laundry; the slopbucket was turned to a city sewerage 
system; the family cow faded away to a ghostly morning milk 
bottle; horse and buggy changed to a street car, to a trolley, 
and the micromobile; our few books became a Carnegie library; 
the seashells on the what-not went over to the American Museum 
of Natural History; the wax flowers, the crayon portraits of 
our ancestors, to the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts; the 
front yard went, perhaps, into Central Park and public play- 
grounds; of the backyard there was nothing left but a fire 
escape; the woodshed shrank to a gas meter; the cellar, to an 
ice-box; the open fire, to a radiator. The old poet bade us die 
for hearth and for home; but not even the poet of vers libre 
can inspire any enthusiasm for mortality on behalf of a radia- 
tor and a flat. 

The isolated house itself was replaced by combinations of 
houses in ranges and tiers, when one roof covers the population 
of a village and a city block houses a town. 

Interesting occupations of the old home have passed away. 
I recall the candle-mould, the gun, the bullet-mould, the quilting 
frame, the ciderpress, the churn, the apple-parer, the sugar- 
kettle, the restless knitting-needles, the seasonable fascinations 
of preserving time, the questionable satisfactions of home-made 
clothes. These have passed over to industrialism. I recall 
a melodeon and a Swiss music box; and there were strange 
contrivances like frail barrels without staves, hanging in closets, 
waiting for a fashion that never rose again. And the village 
life around, with the mill, the blacksmith’s, the tinsmith’s, its 
woods and sports, seems to me now rich, eventful, adventurous. 
The average boy knows it no more, and his soul is a bit arid, 
I fear. In the village we knew everybody. In New York, 
as a cynical friend remarked, we don’t know our neighbor, 
but we suspect him. 
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And so we who know the old home and the new talk about 
the change. The home itself is in public consciousness as never 
before; it is lost and saved in every suffrage debate; as a slogan 
“back to the home” rivals “back to the farm.” All this 
symptomatic of social change. The normal we forget about; 
it is the abnormal we talk about. Something is happening to 
the home. But what? 

The change is obviously social, beyond the wish or will of 
the individual. It was once an individual problem when the 
cook left. Now all cooks are leaving, catastrophe is impending 
over all housekeeping. Moving was once an epoch in individual 
family history, like the exodus or the hegira. In New York 
ancestral homes become annual or semi-annual. The New 
Yorker is a cave-dwelling nomad—he folds his bed like the 
Arab and as silently steals away. The make-up of the home 
group is changing. The family group with American children 
has become a democracy. Divorce (one divorce to twelve 
marriages) brings increasing variety to the family group. 

So this many-phased thing we call home is changing in every 
phase. No institution has endured more hardships, has taken 
more buffets, in our industrialized society than the home. 
What is happening to it? What has fate in store for it? 

In the first place, the city home is a terribly dependent thing. 
In place of the old, isolated, self-sufficient house of my childhood, 
the new home is knit into the town by infinite essential bonds,— 
by pipe here, and wire there, and tube there—by every article 
of food and clothing, light and heat, by occupation, transpor- 
tation, health, protection, education, religion, recreation. Home 
no longer stops at the threshold. 

We have still our individual home under our own roof, or 
ceiling at least, but that home is conditioned by civic, industrial, 
social organizations of which we once knew little. These things 
beyond are now the essential secondary facilities of home. 
Here we are slowly developing new and larger possibilities of 
life, the product of the superman made by industrialized or 
socialized activities, by group organization. Our public schools, 
our public libraries, our churches, parks, playgrounds, hospitals 
are, we begin to see, splendid extensions of home. They make 
what I call the larger home. More and more has been taken 
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from the old individual home, much is coming back in more 
convenient, more splendid form, in the larger home. Life is 
reasserting its claims to the full facilities of living, even in the 
city. What the individual home cannot give, the larger home 
must give. But the individual home in the city is still stunted 
and thwarted by the poverty of the larger home. We hear 
of a city of homes, but the city that is itself a home, is some- 
thing longed for, not yet won. There is a work to be done. 


Now the home, however simple and familiar the word is, 
is a very complex thing. Set in a highly complex, social and 
industrial environment, it is beset with complex problems, 
difficult of solution. 

The home is a complex. The school boy who breaks in my 
front door with the cry “ Mother!” has one idea of home. The 
man who thinks, What is home without a kitchen? has another 
idea of home. Some of us regard the home as the end and 
reward of life;—that is another idea. 

The home has an economic phase. It is the centre of effective 
demand of probably three-fourths of the produced wealth of 
the nation. And so it is a business office, usually carried on 
without business methods or business training. 

The home is an industrial centre. It has ceased, except 
in a few cities and a few trades, to be centre of production of 
articles for sale, but it is still such for articles of home consump- 
tion—foods and clothes. The average husband pays for raw 
materials; the average wife manufactures them for use. Food 
materials of the family come in worth, say, 63 cents daily, 
are turned into meals worth, say, $1.89 daily. That the husband 
supports the family is one of the vanities of man, proud man. 
Like the sun going round the earth, it looks so but isn’t so. 

The home has a local element. It is a definite area of walled 
and covered space, that is a shelter place of life. Like cats 
we love a fireside and get attached to a house. And affection, 
if we are fortunate, spreads out to the neighborhood. For 
some of us there are places endeared to us forever by the 
memories of childhood. 

The home is our chief health resort. When we are ill, not 
too ill, we stay at home. We are generally born there, and 
our funerals usually start from there. 
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The home is our chief school. It is our first school, of our 
first words, our first stories, our first pictures, our first lessons 
in habits of life, in manners, in character. Even for adults, 
it is the school of the greatest of arts, the art of living and of 
living with others. The man who marries takes to himself 
many things besides a wife. “To marry,” said Stevenson, 
“is to domesticate the recording angel. Once you are married, 
there is nothing left you, not even suicide, but to be good.” 

The home is the centre of the life of the family. There 
meet the eternal group of man, woman and child—a unit of 
society, invisibly bound in a common fortune, whose lives are 
a river of intimate experiences, vicissitudes, flowing on to heaven 
or to hell. That is the unchanging meaning of what we call 
home. 

In the home transformed there is loss and gain. There is 
saving of time and labor; water, light, heat, sewerage—at a 
touch, a turn—what economy! The poet goes still to the old 
oaken bucket; women, with their acquired surplus of time and 
energy, go to college and to vocations outside the home. On 
the whole, the new home is more sanitary. But it has lost in 
interesting occupations; it is less picturesque; to children it 
is not suited in the least. And it costs more. 

The economic aspect. In cash expenditure it is dimes to 
dollars from the old home to the new. We have more done 
for us by others, and we have to pay for it. People used to 
reckon with the butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker; we 
add the milkman, the grocer, the gasman, the plumber, the 
decorator, the tailor, the dressmaker, the merchant, laundryman, 
garbageman, thief, landlord, tax-collector, and so on—an ever 
increasing list that turns the old nursery rime into a domestic 
epic. If our grandfathers paid the piper, we have to pay the 
band. The cost of living goes up. It inevitably goes up. 
Economize if you can, save if you can, but you can only meet 
the new conditions by earning more. We must rise with the 
tide. The submerged tenth is no fancy phrase but a bitter 
reality of our present civilization. 

The average wage in the United States is stated to be less 
than $600 a year. The minimum cost of living for a family 
is stated to be $900. Do you see why marriage is deferred, 
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with all the evils of deferred marriage? Do you see the eco- 
nomic plight of the home? 

The problem of earning more is called in social science the 
Labor Problem. In education it is called Vocational Training. 
To earn more one must learn more, and learn differently, and 
learn different things. Our public school system is a great 
achievement; it has but one fault, it does not educate the 
public. For instance: Last year in twelve great metal factories 
of the United States they added to their force 6,697 men; but 
they hired 45,571 fresh men and let go nearly 39,000. Only 
one man in seven was fit to stay.' 

We used to think proudly of our educational system as a 
ladder from the kindergarten to the university. Our pride 
was humbled when we realized recently that almost everybody 
falls off on the way up, and falls hard and finds his feet with 
difficulty. The builders of the ladder never thought of vocation, 
of livelihood. And you can’t in these days get efficiency in 
anything without training, and you cannot get training without 
schools. Our public education seeks now to unite culture and 
vocation; to devise a public school system that will deliver 
trained, intelligent, interested boys and girls, young men and 
women, at all avenues of usefulness in our complex civilization, 
capable of high efficiency as workers, of high wages, of earlier 
marriage, of better homes. 

Home economy. For the housekeeper there is ahead the 
problem of a more stringent economy. Europe regards us as a 
nation of spendthrifts. Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip calls us a nation 
of economic illiterates. I have heard it said that a French 
family could live on the waste of an American kitchen. Mr. 
Charles D. Brand, market expert of the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
culture, said recently in a public address that we waste seven 
hundred million dollars a year in food materials. There is 
something in all this. And again we must turn to our schools. 
For the home and service of the family we spend probably four- 
fifths of the cash earnings of the nation; nearly half of the work 
of the nation goes on there. Thanks to Ellen Swallow Richards 
home economics has a foothold in our schools. But it should 





1 Harper’s, Christmas, 1916, “Fitting the Man to His Job.” 
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have a stronghold. Privation is on us already; and a grimmer 
sister stalks near. 

Quality of materials. A third member of the problem family 
of. the home is the quality of materials bought. In earlier 
days we milked the cow and made the butter we spread on 
the bread that was baked of flour from the wheat that grew 
in the fields that we tilled. That is how Jack got his bread 
and butter in the house that Jack built. And it tasted good. 

But food and its distribution are now largely industrialized. 
The peripatetic Borden, the versatile Heinz, the ever-ready 
Campbell, the preservers of the nation Armour and Swift are 
eager with all the wiles of advertising to bottle, tin, and can 
every cook in the land. And if some foods didn’t lose in quality 
inversely as the square of the distance from the grill to the table, 
they would doit. Behind the counter of the purveyor of domes- 
tic supplies the veil drops. We take what is offered to us; and 
the can has a luscious design. But we suspect adulteration, 
substitution, false branding, manipulation of prices. We have 
for foods a true label law; which most people think is a pure 
food law. We haven’t yet for textiles a label law. We don’t 
know our woolen blankets are cotton till we shiver under them, 
We suffer from an industrialism of home necessaries that is 
still beyond social control, suffer for lack of standards and 
inspection,—suffer for lack of public markets, from neglect, 
Mr. George W. Perkins has demonstrated, of adequate facilities 
of transportation and of terminals for food supplies. Every 
home problem is tied up with some form of social or industrial 
inefficiency. 

Housework. Housework remains in the changed home, even 
with the factories and domestic conveniences and machines. 
There is a persisting craving in the average person for three 
meals a day. That tradition dies hard. The tiresome thing 
about dishes, says a French comedy, is that no sooner do you 
put them away than you have to put them out again. Domestic 
help is a vanishing factor in housework. The problem of 
domestic service still Jacks the brains and organization that 


will solve it. Women have not grappled with it. Distantly, 





1 New York Times, January 7. 1917. 
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other agencies are at work;—the I. W. W., at Duluth,: the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor. Hotels and boarding houses and delicat- 
essen shops grow apace; they are an ever-ready help in time of 
trouble but are an abomination to the home-minded. 

Is communal housekeeping the remedy? Mr. Chesterton 
remarks: ‘ It would be cheaper if a number of us ate at the 
same time so as to use the same table. It would also be cheaper 
if a number of us slept at different times, so as to use the same 
pair of trousers.” 

Our old instincts struggle on. Yet, look into a city tenement: 
tier upon tier of little individual kitchens, little individual 
gas stoves, little individual pantries, ice boxes, laundry tubs, 
with the perpetual little individual buying and delivering, and 
- storing, and accounts and paying, and with each little group 
a devoted individual woman smothering her dissatisfactions 
in the love of her family. What factory could stand the infinite 
duplications of little activities, little machines? Who can defend 
the high cost of cooking in the home? Economy of work is 
as vital at least as economy of materials. 

Grant that we retain the individual kitchen, we can count 
on home economics in the schools to reduce its drudgery, to 
increase its interest. If from our trained housekeepers could 
be evolved domestic architects, we could have simple, beautiful 
homes, costly only where it saved the labor of the housewife. 
With such architects we might hope for a refuge from the ram- 
shackle, ill-lighted, insect-infested tenements—I speak of New 
York—that men build and rent, and leave women to struggle 
with. But the onyx marble entrances are impressive. 

If women could plan the scene and the management, co- 
éperative housekeeping could be evolved. The kitchen could 
go, unregretted by many, without losing the spirit of home 
that turns feeding into-festival. 

Preventive housekeeping. Housekeeping in the city doesn’t 
stop at the threshold. Dust, smoke, flies, mosquitoes are 
problems not of the individual home but of the larger home, 
the city. Yet the housekeeper is scoured to nothing by per- 
petual motion. Suppose we should oil the streets, not for 
the sake of the automobilist, but for the sake of the housekeeper. 





2 New York Evening Sun, January 4, 1917. 
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It would be a shock, but the housekeeper could stand it. 
Vacuum-clean the streets, and you tackle dust in its layer. 
Which is better, to have a thousand men cleaning streets or 
a hundred thousand women chasing street dust out of our 
houses? Preventive medicine is here; why not also preventive 
housekeeping, with women to housekeep the city? 

Preventive medicine has still a work to do. Our children 
go with shining morning faces to the public school and sit next 
to children who have been “ sewed up for the winter.” And 
the smell of the school-room—surely school baths are indicated. 
And school dentists. For they say there is no such thing as a 
bad boy—only a boy with bad teeth. I have my doubts of 
this for three husky reasons. 

We now lose seven hundred million work days annually by 
sickness. The cost of being sick will some day make us a 
well nation. There is a field for the manufacturers who lose 
as much as the workman does, and for the insurance companies. 
For some social diseases we haven’t yet even a social conscience. 
City homes are not adapted for the sick, and cheap hospitals 
must come. Sickness means poverty,—and poverty is the 
destruction of the people. 

Recreation is a problem that city life intensifies. Modern 
work is specialized; that is, it is repetition; that is, it is monot- 
onous; that is, the worker must have relief in after-work interests. 
Women have a relief of their own in fashions. By all means 
close the saloon, even if some call it the poor man’s club, but 
by all means open up social centres. The movies are a move 
in the right direction. We have not yet begun to use churches 
adequately, or, except in New York, the schools. We could 
take from the city its unutterable loneliness if we could develop 
in our churches and schools the lectures, recitals, forums, singing 
societies, gymnasiums, that are the necessary extensions of 
home. “ Life without work is crime,” said Ruskin, “‘ but work 
without art is brutality.” 


The child in the home. The case of the child in the changed 
home is peculiarly difficult. The old home offered children 
many not unpleasant occupations that are no more. The 
woodshed and attic and yard are gone, the boy’s workshop 
and happy hunting grounds of old. The mill, and carpenter 
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shop and blacksmith shop are a long way off—he can’t look in 
at the open door. The kitchen is closed—the cook doesn’t 
like children. The child’s path is lined with innumerable sign 
posts all labelled “don’t.” The old story is more than ever 
apropos: “ Mary, see what Johnnie is doing, and tell him he 
mustn’t.” Children are more a problem, more than ever on 
their parents’ hands. They are out of a job, consumed with 
idleness, fed on the cheap story and the movies. And character 
suffers. 

The city house is built for adults, not for both children and 
adults, or it would be in two parts,—one, sound-proof, for 
noise, motion, and litter, the other for sedentary quiet and 
literature. Its area can be extended only by the facilities of 
the larger home. 

In old days, heaven lay around us in our childhood in the 
form of open spaces for play. Play spaces are now commercial- 
ized; we pay to see a baseball field or enter a rink; or they are 
privately owned. Hence the irony of F. P. A.’s lines: 

The golf-links lie so near the mill 
That almost any day 


The children can look out and see 
The gentlemen at play. 


The common of the New England town is a heritage of the 
wisdom of the founders; their successors have added much popula- 
tion but little park. Some day it will be mandatory on cities to 
provide open areas and play houses as it now is to provide 
schools. As Jacob Riis has shown, we must supply playgrounds 
or supply prisons, and playgrounds are cheaper. 

The larger home can help. It can splendidly enlarge the 
home. That is the true meaning, when we come to realize it, 
of the botanical garden, the zodlogical garden, the aquarium, 
the museum, the picture gallery, above all, of the school. 
These can feed the child’s wonderful curiosity about the world. 
Through the school the child’s love of tools and tinkering and 
doing things will pass naturally into practical arts courses with 
systematic training in tools and processes, his love of noise and 
motion and play into music, organized games, and physical 
training. Let us think boldly of the whole child, see to his 
whole life needs, and fit him to take his place in the magic city 
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of mankind that we call civilization. This, and nothing short 
of this, is the mission of education. 

These, as I see it, are the main lines of social progress, as they 
concern education, as they join with the manifold activities 
of this great School. This, as I see it, is the social basis of the 
new education of women. If this School can achieve a reali- 
zation of the unity of its work on a common basis of economics 
and sociology, if it can win to an apostolic energy for its mission, 
it will make a great and durable contribution to civilization. 

Is this task of socializing and civilizing society woman’s 
work? 

Who are already at the task to indicate the trend? 

Have you noted how many of the activities of trained women 
to-day are in the old fields of woman’s endeavor, only the 
scope has been broadened, socialized, and the work specialized? 
Our mothers were our first nurses, our first teachers, book 
providers, housekeepers, charity-workers. The new occupations 
are only the old ones writ large. Our army of trained nurses, 
our woman doctors, our host of public-school teachers, our 
women librarians, dietitians, health and factory inspectors, 
architects, costume designers, settlement workers—what are 
they but our grandmothers, if I may borrow a phrase from 
the trenches, not at peace but in pieces? 

Women must still make the individual home; we must count 
on them also to make the larger home, to civilize the city. To 
meet our new social needs, women must develop—alert and 
trained in heart, brain, hand,—trained technically, trained 
socially, trained politically. What society needs is not the 
stored mind of the student merely, but the dynamic personality, 
uniting character, culture, vocational fitness, informed in social 
science, and touched by the spirit of service, of the church mili- 
tant here on earth. Some women, I don’t wonder, shrink at 
the task ahead, but some women welcome the new responsi- 
bilities, opportunities, training, and theirs is the leadership of 
the future. 

Our colleges for women do well, but they can do better. One 
illustration will suffice: A letter came to me recently from a 
stranger, a graduate of one of our best academic colleges for 
women, a student of philosophy and history under some of 
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our ablest professors, a student in the same fields, as well, in 
the University of Oxford. 

“T came back,” she wrote, “to be in my sister’s home during her sickness 
and death and afterwards with her children, and there I saw how much—whether 
married or single—a woman needs both philosophy and the practical arts in her 
education. The gulf between the colleges of liberal arts and the colleges of home 
economics woefully delays social progress, I believe.” 

It is not that our colleges for women are off-centre but their 
circle is too small; the scope of instruction should extend to 
application of knowledge to functional values, to technique 
in many fields. 

And the facilities for women’s education are still incredibly 
inadequate; in education women do not yet begin to have a 
man’s chance. Compare for instance, the annual gifts to 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Princeton with the gifts to 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke—all in the rich and 
prosperous East, for sons and for daughters of similar families. 
What is the ratio of gifts for men and for women? In 1913-14, 
§:1; in 1912-13, 13:1; iN 1911-12, 13:1; in 1910-11, 21:1. Women 
have done the work of the world equally with men but not for 
money, and they do not get money equally or education equally. 

Women are now about three-eighths of the student body of 
our colleges and universities (men ‘152,307, women 84,861) but 
in technical and professional schools they are only 4.4 per cent 
(men 38,128, women 1,775). There, facilities for women are 
of the scantiest. Some day, somewhere there may arise at 
least one university for women, designed for them, ministering 
to them, crowning the yet undiscovered founder with immortal 
fame and the world with supreme service in the field of human 
values. 


I don’t know what the end of life is—what it all means, what 
we are all after, working for. It seems that what life wants 
is more life, “to live more abundantly.” There is promise 
of it. 

In industrialism and in socialization lies a large hope. Would 
you go back to scanty private instruction, having the great 
system of public education we have achieved? To Miss Pinker- 
ton’s Academy for Young Ladies when you have the modern 
college for women? To scanty household books, when you 
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have a great public library? To the sickroom when you have 
a modern hospital? To local gossip of the cabbage patch when 
we have world interests of our great newspapers? To old-time 
killing industry when we have loaded drudgery on machines 
and tapped the world’s reservoirs of energy? 

Let us build on, hopeful of the future, for social justice, for 
social intelligence, for social facilities, for a democracy realized 
in happy, busy, beneficent, effective human beings (as Ruskin’s 
describes the truly educated), that are the real wealth of nations. 
That is the social gospel of the new education for women. 














METHODS USED IN THE DETERMINATION 
OF MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 


By LOTUS D. COFFMAN, Pa. D. 
Dean of the College of Education, University of Minnesota 


The advisability of providing a curriculum of minimum 
essentials embodying those common elements which are necessary 
for mutual understanding and mutual intercourse is no longer 
a matter for academic discussion. There is scarcely a large 
school system in the United States or a department or college 
of education that has not made an investigation of the essentials 
in some subject of study. Articles and reports bearing upon 
the general problem are increasing rapidly. A thoroughgoing 
bibliography shows more than sixty such articles upon spelling 
alone, and almost as many upon arithmetic, reading, and hand- 
writing. Attention is gradually being turned to the content 
subjects, and some of the best material now appearing relates 
to them. 

A critical examination of this literature shows that many 
of the investigations have been so indifferently conducted, or 
so unwarranted in their assumptions, or so unjustifiable in 
their conclusions, or withal so trivial in nature as to cause the 
hypersensitive critic to sneer at the whole movement. The 
significant thing is not that many of the investigations are 
practically worthless, but that there are so many persons trying 
to work on the problem. Not only do the results need integra- 
tion and interpretation, but the methods used in securing them 
should be refined. Independent investigations should not be 
discouraged, but the most valuable results can be secured only 
by coéperative effort under the direction and guidance of some 
central authority. 

At least nine different methods have been employed in 
attempting to define the standard units in a typical course of 
study. One of the earliest of these methods involved a com- 
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parison of the courses of study in use in the leading public 
school systems of the country. A comparison of these courses 
was made on the assumption that one might discover certain 
norms that would serve as a basis for educational practice. 
It was assumed that courses of study represent a definite regis- 
tration of public opinion of what ought to be taught. 

Evidence is at hand to substantiate the statement that 
courses of study are undergoing constant modification and re- 
adjustment to meet changing social and industrial conditions, 
but these changes are not occurring as rapidly as the unin- 
itiated might suspect. Every subject is compelled to knock 
at the doors a long time before it is admitted into the sanc- 
tum sanctorum. It is in this respect that the conservatism of 
the schoolmaster renders a distinct and valuable social service. 
Otherwise every Eutopian scheme and the fancies of the most 
extravagant reformers would soon find expression in the school 
curriculum. 

With those facts and experiences which have been fairly well 
agreed upon, every superintendent should be familiar, so that 
he will not wander too far afield in his search after false gods. 
Philandering in the field of education seems to be the fashion 
now. This has resulted in an avalanche of educational heresies, 
some good and many bad. In making these statements I 
should not like to be understood as standing for any ultra- 
conservative scheme of education, nor as having any quarrel 
with the educational reformer. His daring, his enthusiasm, 
his desire to open new paths, and his inventiveness and resource- 
fulness make him a most interesting character and, it should 
be added, most necessary for progress. We must always have 
some who are willing to break with tradition and put the 
emphasis upon the unsettled elements of current life, if we 
are not to lie dormant or stagnate. Certainly those experi- 
menters who use rational or scientific methods should not be 
discouraged or discountenanced. On the contrary every econo- 
my, they prove should be welcomed. But those who declare 
that all our present educational practices are antiquated and 
worthless, who refuse to accept established standards, who are 
searching with eager eyes and reaching out with itching palms 
for new schemes to serve as panaceas for our alleged educational 
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ills, should be discouraged and discountenanced. Students of 
education are in danger of concerning themselves with the 
extreme and the unusual, because such things are interesting, 
and because the student of them can gain notoriety quickly 
and easily. It should be remembered, however, that it is quite 
as necessary and certainly as valuable that an aspiring superin- 
tendent be familiar with the stabler aspects of the curriculum 
as that he be conversant with every variation proposed. Those 
things which have the sanction of a long and successful experience 
should not be discarded without a hearing, and every sporadic 
scheme that calls for a wholesale readjustment should not be 
accepted until it has first been tested. 

Instead of being blind drifters, trusting to the propagandists 
for our inspiration, progress should be characterized by careful 
experiment and the judicious pooling of sane opinion. The 
experience of successful school men should find and does find 
expression in their reports. It must have been with a con- 
siderable degree of confidence that investigators turned to these 
reports to find the literary selections that should be taught 
in each of the grades. It was with some assurance that others 
examined courses for norms relating to grade and time dis- 
tribution of other subjects. In these and in other similar 
investigations two important results always appear: (1) A 
wide divergence of practice; (2) the limits within which successful 
practice seems to fall. These results are of equal value; neither 
should be exalted at the expense of the other. 

It was not long, however, until it was discovered that the 
data presented in the courses of study were inadequate, that 
in some subjects practice had not been generalized. It conse- 
quently became necessary to resort to the opinions of leading 
school authorities to find what materials they were offering 
or thought should be offered in these fields. This constituted 
the second method used in attempting to determine minimum 
essentials. 

Here again it was and still is easy to discount and to discredit 
the work of the investigators, because the results which they 
have secured are more or less incomplete. The most common 
criticism against these studies is that they are based upon 
mere opinion. If the judgments of superintendents and teachers 
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can in no sense be regarded as expert opinions as to what should 
constitute the course of study, then we ask in all seriousness,—to 
whom should we turn for such judgments? If superintendents 
and teachers are nothing but mere marionettes, if they transmit 
the materials of education without thinking, if their contact 
with children and if the relations which they bear to the 
communities in which they teach have supplied them with 
no bases for estimating the relative values of the different 
units of the different subjects of study, then to whom may we 
turn for such standards? To admit these things means that 
superintendents and teachers merit the severest criticism that 
can be brought against them. To admit them means that 
expert knowledge and judgment can be found only outside our 
teaching corps. It means that a hundred investigations con- 
ducted by some of the most patient and careful workers in the 
field of education must be discredited. None but the unreason- 
able would refuse to profit by the standards these men have 
established. None but the unwise would maintain that those 
norms which have the sanction of usage as expressed in the 
course of study and thdse judgments secured by trial and 
error and based upon successful practice do not represent two 
bases that should be utilized more perhaps than they have 
been in the past in determining the minimum content of our 
elementary curriculum. 

A third method sometimes employed in attempting to deter- 
mine the minimum essentials in some subject of study is that 
of examining citizens upon the materials of that subject. This 
method was used in the Springfield survey. A limited number 
of problems from arithmetic, words from spelling, topics from 
geography were selected and representative citizens were ex- 
amined on them. It was found that none of the citizens could 
pass the examinations. The conclusion is sometimes drawn 
from this and other similar investigations that those things 
for which citizens find no use in their daily activities or daily 
work should be discarded from the school curriculum, and 
that it should contain only those things which men and women 
use in their daily life. To eliminate from our present cur- — 
riculum those things which we do not use and to substitute 
for them only those things which we do use, will give us an 
exceedingly thin curriculum. More than that, this doctrine 
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probably means that we subscribe to the statement that all 
forgotten knowledge is of no value. No scientific study worthy 
of the name has as yet revealed any series of facts which 
warrant the assumption that all the things which we have 
learned but forgotten have left us poorer in mind, in resources, 
in abilities and capabilities than we would have been had we 
never learned them. And no study has yet shown that we do 
not use many of the things that we seem to have forgotten. 
Modern life is so complex and the applications of knowledge 
so diverse and ofttimes so subtle that we are largely unconscious 
of the uses to which knowledge is put. 

No one is justified in denying that we should consider what 
people know and use in constructing a course of study, but 
we sometimes fail to remember that we should consider the 
things which will raise and improve the intellectual level of 
the masses, those things which will supply us with a basis for 
collective thinking and coéperative acting upon higher planes. 
A minimum course of study must be a growing and expanding 
course if we are to make progress. 

A fourth method which has been utilized in attempting to 
discover and to define minimum essentials is that of showing 
the frequency with which certain facts appear in newspapers, 
magazines, and correspondence. It is assumed that the fre- 
quency with which these facts appear is an expression of their 
social need, that the greater the need of pressure the more 
frequent the mention of the facts in the newspapers or mag- 
azines. Yet a study made two years ago and published in 
the proceedings of this society, suggested that the popularity 
of a magazine or of a newspaper increased in proportion to the 
poverty of its ideas, that, generally speaking, the fewer the 
ideas the wider the circulation. It is also patent that in those 
papers and magazines which have unusual sale or subscription 
lists there are not only few ideas but it is the exceptional or 
dramatic occurrences of life that are exploited. Perhaps before 
attempting to determine a course on the basis of frequency 
with which facts appear in newspapers, in magazines and in 
correspondence, we should carefully classify the newspapers, 
magazines, and correspondence in terms of the intellectual levels 
represented by their respective reading constituencies. 

Here again we have the suggestion that current or general 
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usage may not be an altogether safe criterion for the selection 
of materials. It seems clear that samplings taken from current 
issues of newspapers and magazines would necessitate the 
insertion of materials that do not represent nor correspond to 
real needs. Instead of attaching such high value to the 
immediately useful, we need to note the recurrent value of topics 
extending over and through a long period of time. Such 
topics are entitled to primary consideration in making up the 
list of common elements that should constitute the minimum 
course of study. Topics of current interest should be selected 
on the basis of general principles. 

A fifth method has been that of comparing text-books. Those 
who have employed this method have assumed that text-book 
writers are the makers of courses of study and in this assumption 
they are largely correct. Practically every author of a text-book 
includes some materials which are evidences of progress, and 
others which show a tendency to cling to tradition. But in 
the main his book represents fairly the changes which are taking 
place in education. The significant thing is that the contents 
of text-books are the ingredients of universal education. The 
facts and events found in them have a chance of becoming 
the common property of all the people. This enhances their 
value enormously. For this reason far more attention should 
be given to text-books in the future than has been given to 
them in the past. They should be constructed in harmony 
with known facts and established principles. They should not 
represent the whims of versatile writers. The material which 
finds its way into them should be t’ __-aaterial which has 
withstood the test of scientific scrutiny or of racial worth. 

A sixth method is that of weighting the opinions of experts 
in special fields as to the most important topics in their fields. 
This is decidedly a step in the right direction. Progress in 
any field should be dependent to large extent upon the opinions 
of teachers in that field. Educational values should never be 
ascribed to subjects of standing without calling into consulta- 
tion the specialists. 

One of the most significant reports of this character was made 
by Mr. Wooters, a graduate student in education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Mr. Wooters secured testimony from mem- 
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bers of the American Historical Association as to the twenty 
most important dates in American history, ranked in order 
of importance, which all children coming from the public schools 


should know. He then arranged these dates in the order of . 


their frequency, and later submitted the list to the leading 
writers of text-books on history. Although a variation appeared, 
he discovered great similarity between the two ratings. As a 
matter of fact, the rating given by two leading American 
historians corresponded almost exactly with that given by the 
members of the American Historical Association. 

The tragic feature of the situation was revealed when about 
three hundred seniors in a leading American university passed 
an examination upon these dates and it was found that they 
agreed upon only one of them. If the teachers of history and 
the writers of text-books are correct that all students coming 
from the American public schools should know these twenty 
dates in American history, then it will be necessary to insist 
upon a more rigorous teaching of them. 

The critic may raise the question as to whether pupils should 
be required to memorize any dates. There is not now time to 
debate this matter, if it needs debate. I believe that dates 
found by Mr. Wooters represent a fair minimum that should 
be reduced to the plane of automatic association. The problem 
of how this shall be done is a teaching problem. No one 
familiar with educational practice would contend that the mere 
memorizing of them might not lead to excessive drill. 

To those who may doubt the advisability of having students 
master any dates we hasten to add that it is possible for one 
to list events, issues, important characters, and movements 
quite as easily as it is to list dates. At this particular time 
it certainly is appropriate to raise the question as to whether 
our graduates ought not to know more about the history of 
their own country than they do. There may be ways of teaching 
patriotism without familiarizing students with the history, the 
growth, and the significant movements in their own country, 
but we are not familiar with them. Patriotism cannot be 
divorced from a knowledge of and a faith in one’s fatherland. 

The method which Mr. Wooters employed could very well 
be utilized in other fields of study. There is every reason why 
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scholars should be invited to assist in determining the content 
of the different subjects of study, the distribution of the different 
units of subject matter and the relative emphasis which they 
should receive. 

A seventh method of study is that of noting the errors which 
children make in the use of language. Professor Charters used 
this method in the Kansas City survey. He tabulated the 
mistakes in language made by children in the public schools, 
arranged these mistakes in their order of frequency and in 
accordance with the parts of speech represented. He then 
compared his results with the contents of English grammars 
for the purpose of noting whether the English grammars had 
been constructed so as to conform with children’s ability and 
facility in handling the English language. As might be expected 
he found great discrepancy. He therefore advised a recon- 
struction of grammar and a redistribution of emphasis upon 
the topics to be emphasized in light of the frequency tables 
which he had constructed. 

This method is exceedingly suggestive but it has the limi- 
tation of being strictly negative in character. Errors and 
mistakes may indicate forms of skill or isolated facts that should 
be taught better, but they fail to expose all that have been or 
should be taught. 

An eighth method was that used by Professor Jones, of the 
University of South Dakota, when he tabulated all the words 
used by children in their written compositions as a basis for 
determining their spelling vocabularies. He did not list merely 
the words which they misspelled, the mistakes that they made, 
but also the words which they actually spelled correctly. He 
discovered over four thousand words which an eighth grade 
pupil should be able to spell. Roughly speaking, the number 
of words which a third grade pupil should spell is nineteen 
hundred and there is a regular and gradual increase of about 
four hundred twenty-five words for each succeeding grade up 
to the eighth grade. 

This study of Mr. Jones’s has been duplicated in other parts 
of the United States and it has been found that a large number 
of the words contained in his list are common to children in 
every part of the United States. 
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Mr. Jones, however, infers that the only words which children 
need to know how to spell are the words that they use in their 
written work. This, so it seems to me, is a false assumption, 
for everyone has several vocabularies; he has an eye vocabulary, 
an ear vocabulary, a tongue vocabulary and a hand vocabu- 
lary. I presume that these vocabularies will vary with indi- 
viduals. In my own case, the eye vocabulary greatly exceeds 
that of any of the others. The words which I recognize by ear 
come next, those which I use in my written work next, while 
the spoken vocabulary is the most meager of all. 

If children are to be raised from intellectual level to intel- 
lectual level, then one of the tests of their progress must be the 
increasing extent of their vocabularies. Many of the words 
which they now recognize by ear or by sight should eventually 
be words that they can use in writing or speaking. 

The ninth method used in determining minimum essentials 
is that of measuring the abilities of children. We agree that 
it is injudicious and unwise to attempt to force upon a third 
grade child those things which correspond to fifth grade ability, 
and, on the other hand, that it is unfair and unjust to the child 
to leave his third grade material until he has acquired fifth grade 
ability. Consequently, all of the tests and scales which have 
thus far been devised will serve as instruments in the hands 
of school authorities for diagnosing the capacities and abilities 
of children in the schools. These diagnoses are absolutely 
essential and fundamental to the determination of the content 
of a course of study as well as to the adjustment of the materials 
of the course to the type of mind found in the schools. 

It must be admitted that not one of these nine methods of 
investigation seems adequate. Each one of them touches some 
phase of the general problem. Their strengths and weaknesses 
are known. We can predict the type of information that will 
be secured by the use of any one of them. Through their 
intelligent use we are gradually eliminating obsolete material, 
and stressing those things whose value is determined by their 
social and racial importance. They are making us increasingly 
conscious of the outcomes of education and are helping us to 
define those outcomes. We appreciate that the public school, 
as the one universal institution for the fixing of valuable habits 
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and skills, for the transmitting of socially serviceable knowledge, 
for the inculcation of right ideals, the defining of standards 
of work and of moral worth,—must be continually alert in 
‘modifying and reconstructing its materials so as to insure the 
realization of these outcomes. To do so means that the cur- 
riculum cannot be narrow nor restricted. Those who maintain 
that is their conception of a curriculum consisting of minimum 
essentials scarcely comprehend the various forms of social 
changes that are fairly seething about them. They forget that 
the frontier has been passed, that rest periods are no longer 
matters of individual control, that work periods have been short- 
ened and leisure periods lengthened, that economic efficiency is 
dependent upon vocational training and that education for 
the profitable use of leisure is imperative. They fail to realize 
that as life increases in complexity the necessity for emphasizing 
our common problems and standards of judgments becomes 
increasingly imperative. 














THORNDIKE’S READING SCALE ALPHA 2 
ADAPTED TO INDIVIDUAL TESTING 


By TRUMAN LEE KELLEY, Pa. D. 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Texas 


Thorndike presents ine Reading Scale Alpha 2! a series of 
reading exercises with questions upon each, scaled for difficulty. 
The function measured, that of getting meaning out of the 
printed page, is obviously one of great importance. The scale 
as presented is intended for use when the standing of an entire 
class is desired. 

Having the class percentages of error for the questions of the 
different difficulties, Thorndike recommends that “if there are 
two percentages both fairly near 20, use them both in connec- 
tion with Table I and average the two results as the measure 
of the ability of the class.” Table I enables an estimation of 
the difficulty at which 20 per cent would be missed, knowing 
the per cent actually missed at some other difficulty. This 
“other difficulty,’ however, must be one in which there is not 
less than 8 nor more than 40 per cent of errors. In the reactions 
of a class of moderate size it is always possible to find one or 
more difficulties having percentages of error lying between 8 
and 40, but this is by no means always possible with individual 
records. 

Thorndike proposes that individual scores be calculated as 
follows: “Let the individual begin at 4 and read up as far 
as he can do anything at all. Take his percentages wrong for 
all steps of difficulty where he has more than 10 per cent wrong 
and less than 50 per cent wrong. Compute his estimated ability 
in each such set, using Table I. Average these estimates.” 
The fact that not infrequently there is no step where the indi- 
vidual “has more than ro per cent wrong and less than 50 per 


1 Edward L. Thorndike, An Improved Scale for Measuring Ability in Reading, 
Teachers College Record, November, 1915, and January, 1916. 
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cent wrong” is a quite insurmountable difficulty in the use 
of this method. . 

Furthermore, a record such as this: Difficulty 4—all cor- 
rect; Difficulty 5!4—all correct; Difficulty 6—three out of 
seven wrong; Difficulty 7—four out of seven wrong; greater per 
cents wrong for higher difficulties; yields a score of 4.98 by inter- 
polating in Table I for 42.9, the percentage wrong in Difficulty 6, 
which is too low a score, for it does not give the individual 
credit for the relatively excellent performances on Difficulties 
5% and 7. The situation described would seldom be found in 
a class, but identical or similar distributions of error may be 
expected in 20 or 30 per cent of the individual records. 

The reliability of an individual score increases with the 
increase in number of questions considered in obtaining it, 
providing the questions are sufficiently hard to tax the indi- 
vidual, but not so hard as to fail to secure his endeavor or be 
entirely beyond his grasp. The following table is intended to 
give the most reliable individual scores possible to obtain from 
the performances upon all the difficulties in the field mentioned. 
It is in general based upon all those difficulties in which the 
percentage of error is greater than zero and less than 70. In 
certain exceptional cases difficulties with zero or with more 
than 70 per cent of error have been used. A * under any diffi- 
culty in the table indicates that the percentage of error for that 
and higher difficulties is, for the row concerned, greater than 70. 

The following example illustrates the use of the table. If 
an individual makes errors as follows: 


Difficulties. ....... 4 i 7 8 8$ 9 
Number of errors... ° ° 2 I 5 3 5 


find the tabular entry under “2 wrong in Difficulty 6,” which 
is the first difficulty in which errors occur, reading 1, 5, * for 
Difficulties 7, 8, 8%, to obtain the individual’s score, 6.4, on the 
Thorndike Scale. 

Having Table A it is still possible that the record of some 
individual cannot be evaluated. The writer has never come 
across a record beyond the limits of the table, but if such should 
occur it may be evaluated by the use of Table B. 
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The calculations of the entries in Table A were made by first 
extending Thorndike’s Table I, which represents an ogive curve, 
below 8 per cent and above 40, as shown in Table B, using Table 
B to obtain scores for several difficulties, and then averaging 
to obtain the individual score as recommended by Thorndike. 

In case the percentages of error lay above 70 per cent, the 
difficulty was not considered in calculating the average score 
except where the record in the preceding difficulty was sur- 
prisingly good, or in case a succeeding difficulty showed less 
than 70 per cent of error. 

In case an individual made a perfect score upon a certain 
set of questions, but failed sufficiently upon the next higher 
set as to bring the score, judged by- that difficulty alone, below 
or nearly down to the score for the lower difficulty, the indi- 
vidual was credited with having missed one-half of a question 
in the lower difficulty and the score then resulting averaged 
with those of the higher difficulties to obtain a final score. This 
procedure, contrary to the first impression, always operates to 
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other difficulties alone. 


raise the score, as the following example shows: A certain sub- 
ject makes o errors in Difficulty 6, 3 in Difficulty 7, and over 
70 per cent in the higher difficulties. Based upon Difficulty 7 
alone the score would be 5.98. However, a subject who should 
miss 1 in Difficulty 6 and 3 in Difficulty 7 receives a score of 
6.34 based upon Difficulty 6 and 5.98 based upon Difficulty 7, 
or an average of 6.16. It is therefore obvious that the failure 
to consider Difficulty 6, resulting in the score 5.98, does an in- 
justice, for the record first cited is better than the second one 
which merits a score of 6.16. 

Since the first individual missed so many in Difficulty 7, it 
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is reasonable to assume that the perfect score in Difficulty 6 
taxed him to his utmost. If Difficulty 6 is just at the limit 
of his ability then the chances are even that with seven other 
questions of equal difficulty, he would either make a perfect 
score or a partial failure. Expressed in another way: If an 
individual’s true reading ability is such that in the long run he 
can correctly answer 13 questions out of 14, then, if he is con- 
fronted with but seven questions of the given difficulty the 
likelihood that he will succeed with seven is equal to that that 
he will succeed with but six or some other number less than 
seven. Assuming then that the difficulty is just within the 
limits of his ability,—and it is reasonable to assume this in a 
case such as that just cited because of the large error in the 
next greater difficulty,—a subject with the record, o errors out 
of 7 chances in Difficulty 6 and 3 errors out of 7 in Difficulty 7, 
should be given a final score calculated upon the basis of one- 
half an error out of 7 in Difficulty 6 and 3 errors out of 7 in 
Difficulty 7. Upon this basis the score is 6.46, which is one- 
half of a unit higher than the score resulting from Difficulty 7 
alone. (It may be noticed that the entry in Table A for the 
case cited is 6.2 and not 6.46. This difference comes from the 
fact that the poor record in Difficulty 8—over 70 per cent 
error—was considered in obtaining the tabulated score.) 

The use of this method in grading individuals and averaging 
their scores to obtain a class score resulted in securing for a 
class of 30 a score which was practically identical with that 
calculated as recommended by Thorndike. The individual 
scores obtained by the use of Table A may therefore be com- 
pared with norms derived by Thorndike’s method of scoring. 














A PAGEANT OF NATIONAL IDEALS 


By ALLAN ABBOTT 
Assistant Professor of English, Teachers College 


The festivals of the past three years at Teachers College, 
widely varied as they have been in structure and mood, have 
had the common purpose of uniting the extremely varied ele- 
ments of our institution in the celebration of themes to which 
all could respond,—the contrast between drudgery and true 
joy in work, the growth of romantic sentiment into constructive 
idealism, the honor due to Shakespeare and the traditions of 
Merry England. In a year when the nation has hung on the 
verge of the world war, there was little disposition to unite as 
heretofore in a general merry-making; thoughts of the war, 
and of our responsibilities with regard to it, were so constantly 
present in the minds of all, that it seemed wise to attempt to 
unify and to express in pageant form, the consensus of opinion 
of the College as to what the essential ideals of the country 
really are. The decision to make this the central idea of the 
Festival came, in fact, from the student body as represented 
by the Dramatic Arts Association; various other themes had 
been proposed, but the wish of the Association turned again 
and again toward Americanism. 

As the winter progressed, the difficulty of phrasing Ameri- 
canism of the present day in terms acceptable to the entire 
College became more and more apparent. In a body of 
instructors and students drawn from all parts of this and other 
lands, and comprising many nationalities and races, the most 
diverse opinions were held and with no little vigor proclaimed; 
nor was it easy to say that any one belief dominated. Even 
on the committee that controlled the production there were 
all shades of belief, from the strongest pro-Ally sentiment to 
ultra-pacificism. Many meetings were held, first of the small 
executive and book committees, and finally of the thirty or 
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forty group leaders, before we were ready, during the week 
that relations with Germany were severed, to announce at a 
mass meeting of the College a declaration of faith in American 
ideals of Law, Liberty, and Service, as worthy the ultimate 
sacrifice; to be sought always, to be defended by arms if need 
be, and eventually to supplant war throughout the world. 
The dominant ideals of the pageant, then, are put forward not 
as the thought of any one person or group of persons, and not 
as mere abstractions unrelated to contemporary history, but 
as the serious conclusion of the College at large regarding our 
attitude in the present crisis. 

To the text of the pageant, as it stands in the following pages, 
it is difficult to ascribe authorship. For the most part, each 
section was written, in its present form, by the group leader 
most directly responsible; the section on music by Miss Blanche 
Miller, that on staging by Miss Clara Atkinson, the Indian 
episode by Miss Elsa von Pohl, the Sea dance by Miss Helen 
Frost, the Spanish episode by Miss Katherine Dabney, the 
Toilers by Miss M. Coleman, Religion by Mr. S. S. Grossman, 
Humor by Miss Gwendoline Maplesden, Education by Miss 
Margaret Noonan, Play by Miss Ethel Troy, War by Miss 
Edith James. The words of the Prophet were by Mr. Abbott, 
and of the triumphal song by Miss Gertrude Colby. In a 
larger sense, however, the authorship was much more complex, 
as each of these partial authors accepted ideas emanating from 
the whole group, and submitted the text to repeated con- 
ferences and practical tests in which all participated as both 
authors and critics. The task of the book committee was 
chiefly that of selection of the dominant theme and unification 
of material offered. 

A word as to administrative management may be of interest. 
The pageant was under the control of the Dramatic Arts 
Association, a club open to all students or instructors interestec. 
At an early meeting of the association, six plans were presented, 
no one of which was accepted. After the meeting, a self- 
appointed committee which became later the permanent book 
committee, quite informally met and combined elements of 
several of these plans into an outline which they submitted 
to the writer of this article, and which after a few modifications 
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was sent in the form of the following circular letter to all 
departments, classes, and student organizations throughout the 


College. 
FEstIvAL PLANS 


The spirit of cooperation shown yy the College in the production of 
last year’s festival has encouraged the management to attempt this winter a 
— planned, written, and produced on strictly codperative basis. We ask 
the help,—in planning, —s and administration,—of all departments, clubs, 
and other organizations in the Co! 

Five different plans for a AW. were presented and discussed at a recent 
meeting of the Dramatic Arts Association, after which a self. ted committee 
constructed, from elements suggested by the several plans, the following central 
scheme, which has been accepted by the Association and is now being worked 
out in detail. 


Tue Sprrit or AMERICA AS TYPIFIED BY TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Protoc: A symbolic scene in which is typified America seeking to weave a 
national ideal from the elements brought by divers groups; a vision dimly 
understood at first, but always held in view. Various symbols have been 
suggested; the weaving of the ; Hawthorne’s “Great Carbuncle,” which 
glows with light when possessed Ny the right person, etc. The figures i in 
this prolog to remain as spectators of the main action. 

Marn Action: Many groups come to offer to America their peculiar gifts of 

the spirit; the Races (Indian, with Fortitude, Cunning, etc., N with 
Labor, Melody, etc.); the Coloni Nations (French, with Catholic Faith; 
Puritan, with Bible and Sword, etc.); the later comers,—Chinese, J Japanese, 
East Indian, Armenian,—as many as offer—each with its sree uals ac ge 4 
symbolized in costume and action; various social groups, 
Thrift, of Pioneering, of Industrial Expansion, of National Unity, of ob 
ized Labor, etc., etc. Each of these is accepted as a contribution, but re- 
nay as the essential American ideal; as long as each remains exclusive, 
it 


Conctusion: In a symbolic dance or processional, the various elements, as 
above, are woven into a tableau suggesting the spirit of codperation for the 
common good, with loss of national animosities and narrow prejudices. This 
fusion of the ideals of the older peoples into a new ideal still to be sought 
is accepted,—through appropriate song, action, and lighting,—as the Amer- 
ican Spirit to Be. 

Wuat You Can Do: Notify the Festival Committee, Box 133, Teachers Col- 
lege, by Friday, November 10, whether your department, club, or other 
organization will participate; whether you have preference for a "particular 
aspect of the work, or have suggestions of any kind for the guidance of the 
committee; and whom the committee should refer to as your representative. 


Responses to this letter came with offers of active help from 
very many directions; not only the various technical depart- 
ments on whom we have learned to rely, but from various 
groups that have not heretofore officially participated, such 
as the several religious organizations, the Freshman class, the 
Chinese Club, the Kindergarten Club, the Elementary and 
Rural clubs, the department of Nursing and Health. Indeed 
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so generous and so diverse was the offering of help that the 
committee found their imagination overtaxed in the attempt 
to relate the various plans presented to the central theme. A 
place was found, however, for most of those who volunteered; 
and the development of each episode of the pageant was en- 
trusted to a leader chosen from each of the respective groups. 
These group leaders reported directly to the central committees; 
but when decisions of general importance were to be made, 
such as whether War should be omitted or included, all were 
called together in conference. 

The composition and management of the pageant were thus 
in a very real sense democratic; and were shared by a consider- 
able group from all parts of the College. Special recognition, 
however, is due to the following organizations and leaders for 
taking the responsibility for certain aspects of the work. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF ADMINISTRATION: Miss JANE Hype, Miss HELEN 
DILLER, Miss MARGARET Boucuton, Professor ABBOTT. 
Boox CommitrEE: Miss GertrupE Cotsy, Miss ErHet Troy, Miss GWENDOLEN 
MAPLESDEN, Mr. Aucustus ZANZzIG. 
Music CommitrEE: Miss BLANcHE MILLER, Mr. AuGustus ZANZIG. 
Fine Arts COMMITTEES: 
Staging: Miss Ciara Arxrnson, Mr. H. G. WELDON. 
Costume: Miss Ruta Wiitmor, Miss BELLE NortTuRop. 
Posters: Mr. Francis CLARK. 
Lighting: Mr. S. S. Grossman. 
Post-cards: Miss MARGARET BouGHTON. 
PRODUCTION: 
General aid: Miss MARGUERITE SMITH. 
Make-up: Miss Frances McLean. 
EpisopE GRovPs: 
Prophet: President of Students Executive Council, Mr. E. K. FRETWELL. 
Indians: Senior dancing class; leader, Miss Etsa von Pout. 
Sea dance: Advanced students and instructors in Physical Education; 
leader, Miss FRANCES JENKINS. 
Spaniards: Class in dramatic pantomime; leader, Miss KATHERINE DABNEY. 
Religions: The religious organizations: 
Catholic Club; leader, Miss CATHERINE BRODERICK. 
Y. M. C. A., Mr. A. STOCKINGER. 
Y. W. C. A., Miss Lavretra P. James. 
Jewish Forum, Miss ANNA Kiet, Mr. S. S. GrossMAN. 
Toil: Miss M. F. CoLeman. 
Humor: Freshman class; leader, Miss Mrr1aM VALENTINE. 
Education: Elementary Club; leader, Miss MARGARET Noonan. Rural 
Club; leader, Miss Marte Lovsnes. 
Play: Kindergarten Club; committee, Miss AGNes Burke, Miss ADELAIDE 
Wise, Miss Eruet Troy. 
War (directed by Miss Epirn James): 
War =: Men students of Physical Education; leader, Mr. C. F. 
UCKER. 
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Wretches: Plays and festivals course; leader, Mrs. Zor Boutt. 
Mercy spirits: Nursing Club; leader, Miss Heten Boyp. 
Busrness Commitrers: Manager, Mr. H. B. Cummincs (appointed by the 

Canton Committee): 

Tickets: Miss Cuartotre O’NEILL. 

Costume distribution: Miss C. F. Peterson (appointed by the Adminis- 
tration Department). 

Foods: The Foods and Cookery Department; chairman, Miss Atice Conway. 

Refreshments: Miss EpyrHe HersHey. 


The costume designs, a folding sketch-model of the staging, 
and the manuscript of the original music are on file at the 
college; and may be borrowed by responsible persons. 


THE LIGHT OF THE JEWEL 
THE THEME OF THE PAGEANT 


The Spirit of America is symbolized by a mystical Jewel, 
which can be seen only by those seeking true ideals for the 
nation, and which glows with full splendor only when the nation 
is united in support of those ideals. Its interpreter is a Prophet, 
sent by the Great Spirit in response to the entreaty of the 
Indians, and who remains, with them, as witness to the coming 
of many groups who strive to establish various incomplete 
ideals of varying worth until, stirred to a common purpose by 
the approach of war, they unite in the support of Law, Liberty, 
and Service. 

THE SETTING 


The committee on festival arts, including setting, costuming, 
and lighting, coéperated throughout with a view to producing 
unity of effect. 

We began with the illusion created in our own minds by the 
story of the pageant,—and then our vision faded as we faced 
the difficulties involved in realizing this illusion in a big 
gymnasium festooned with the usual uncompromising forest of 
apparatus and surrounded by a running track fourteen feet 
from the floor. 

The story was purely symbolic, very varied in mood, and 
demanded as the chief features of the setting the Jewel, which 
must glow and fade, and a central elevated stand for the 
Prophet, who was to interpret the action without participating 
in it. This demanded end staging, and limited us to a back- 
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ground which would not declare itself as to time, place, or 
mood, and which would not detract from the varied costuming 
of the episodes. Something, however, must give an effect of 
mystery to the scheme, and bring out the central figure of the 
Prophet. We could use neither strong color nor contrast of 
values; and so as the best solution of our color problem we 
planned a gradual blending of grays and blacks. 

As a foundation, we were given the use of a set of light gray 
curtains of monk’s cloth, which hanging in folds from the top 
of the running track railing enclosed enough ground space for 
the movement. After preliminary study of the curtains in place 
and some experiments with lighting, we came to a definite 
decision as to the final tableau,—the placing of the main 
elements with the Prophet in the center of the back, on a 
raised platform with the Jewel some four feet above his head 
(the position of the Jewel being determined by the use of the 
running track behind it in manipulating the light). From end 
to end of the running track, across the back, we built a light 
wooden arch rising in the center to the ceiling, to break the 
straight line, and focus the attention more directly on the 
Jewel. The main effect was to be concentrated on a central 
panel, widening out and covering the big semi-oval of the 
arch and carried in an irregular line around both sides. The 
arch, built in sections, of very light wood, was covered with 
cheap bogus-paper as a foundation. Upon this we pasted first, 
black crepe paper in a jagged border at the top; beneath it, in 
two rows, lengthwise strips of gray crepe paper. We then put 
the paper through very vigorous treatment of wadding, to get 
rid of the stiffness and make it wrinkly; tore the ends, at random, 
and made great holes; and splashed it with streaks of diluted 
shoe-blacking; until it grew into something suggestive of sym- 
bolic rocks and rooty twigs. To keep it from being too sombre 
and to balance to color below, we spattered fragments and 
streamers of red crepe paper at intervals between the black 
and the gray. After everything was in place we fastened 
several long festoons of torn paper on either side of the center 
opening between the curtains: and stretched gray cloth behind 
it as a kind of cave. The Prophet’s stand was covered with 
cheesecloth dyed black with shoe-blacking, which dried unevenly 
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and stiffened in the process, giving an effect of natural sub- 
stance we could never have produced with ordinary black cloth. 

The Jewel was a separate problem. It was to be the central 
theme of the whole pageant; it must be central, large, mysterious, 
and capable of brilliant illumination, yet must when dimmed 
almost wholly vanish. We experimented in many directions; 
first with a box of reflecting surfaces of glass, that would project 
light from a hidden source; then with transparencies of colored 
paper, with cut glass dishes illuminated from behind, and other 
devices. Finally, the Jewel was constructed as follows. A 
box with an open end towards the audience was equipped with 
powerful electric lights (about 300 c. p.) attached to dimmers 
which were controlled from the front. Across the front of this 
light-box was placed first a screen of tissue paper on which 
were pasted little patches of colored paper; the paler tones,— 
amethyst, rose, yellow, and pale blue-green,—towards the 
center, the deeper, red, blue, and violet irregularly about the 
circumference. Between this color screen and the audience 
was a second screen of mosquito netting tightly stretched on 
canvas stretchers, and sewn on to the netting by strong thread, 
five pounds of rock candy. The crystals of the candy with 
the irregular coloring of the color-screen gave the powerful 
electric light the sparkle and the shifting tones of a mass of 
tourmalines and rose-quartz. 

Aside from the curtains, which are permanent properties of 
the College, and are made of monk’s cloth at seventy-five cents 
a yard, the total cost of the stage setting was about twenty-five 
dollars, more than half the expense being in the construction 
of the wooden framework of the arch. 

The committee has on file a folding paper model of the stage 
setting, showing the color scheme and the placing of the 
Prophet and the Jewel with relation to the general scene. 


Music 


The pageant started with the Indian melody “The Dance 
of the Ghost Spirits,” in the Senior Laurel Song Book. Music 
ceases on the first beat of the Medicine-man’s tom-tom, marking 
his entrance: at the final withdrawal of the Indians after the 
Prophet’s speech, the Ghost Spirit music is repeated. 
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Music for the second episode, “Sea Dance,” specially written, 
is to be published. For permission to use this, address Miss 
Jessie Maver, 182 Arlington Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

For the Spanish episode, themes were taken from Mozart’s 
“Don Juan,” and worked into a dance by Mr. Harry Suchman. 
This and other music written or arranged by Teachers College 
students (with the exception of the ‘‘Sea Dance” above) is on 
file with the Festival Committee, from whom copies may be 
had at the cost of copying, not exceeding five dollars. 

A few bars of the Ocean music were repeated after the Spanish 
episode, to suggest the separation of the two worlds. 

The Puritans marched across the stage to the strains of the 
Russian melody “Vesper Hymn.” When they arrived before 
the Jewel, they sang “Old Hundred.” The entrance of the 
Catholics was marked by the Kyrie from Laradelli’s “Mass 
in G,” the music being transposed into the minor, and the 
monks singing the Latin words. The Jews entered singing 
the Hebrew words of the “Kol Nidre.” 

The Toilers’ music was taken directly from “Das Rheingold,” 
the part where Mimi is driving the dwarfs to work. 

In the Humor episode, the music for the Spirit of Humor 
was improvised by Mr. Zanzig at the piano, and has not been 
recorded. A suitable substitute would be the first movement 
of Chopin’s ‘‘A-Flat Impromptu.” For the individual character 
action, music composed by Miss Rose Rothenberg is on file 
with the committee. 

The Education music was taken from Brahms’s ‘“C Minor 
Symphony’’; the piano score used may be found in the Junior 
Laurel Song Book. 

The Spirit of Play danced in to MacDowell’s “Will o’ the 
Wisp.” The children’s games, Spielman, etc., can be found 
in any good dance game book. 

The chords, etc., for the entrance of War were improvised. 
The dance of War was to Louis Schytte’s ‘Chord Grasps, 
No. VII,” played in very fast tempo with no repeats. The 
Wretches came on to the harrowing music in the early part of 
R. Strauss’s “Death and the Youth,” page 6 of the Oliver 
edition. The Spirits of Mercy entered and advanced to the 
strains of the Great Spirit’s plea “Oh, my children, my poor 
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people,” from Converse’s ‘The Peace Pipe,” alternating with 
strains from the Strauss music as they were driven back. 

During the Prophet’s speech there was no music except for a 
brief strain of the Peace Pipe music when mercy was triumphant. 

The triumphal final song was composed by Mr. Augustus 
Zanzig, using a theme from the Indian music with which the 
pageant began; the harmonized score is on file with the 
committee. 

It is essential that the pianist or the orchestra leader be 
thoroughly familiar with the story and action of the pageant 
through attendance at rehearsals, and that he be so placed as 
to command a view of the action. The duration and tempo 
of most of the music must follow and interpret the action. 


EpisopE I: THe INDIANS—ASPIRATION 
Characters: 
Medicine-man; members of tribe (any desired number above 8). 


Costumes: 


TrrBE—Brown blanket marked lengthwise with four vertical, 
zigzag stripes, symbolic of lightning. Band around head and 
feather at back extending diagonally upward. Hair parted in 
center and arranged in two braids. Barefoot or moccasins. 
Exposed skin darkened with Indian-hue grease paint. 

MEDICINE-MAN—Unstriped brown blanket. Bead chains 
around neck. Two feathers in hair. Fur skin slung over one 
shoulder (a whole skin fox neckpiece was effectively used, 
indicating high position in tribe). 

Properties: 

Tom-tom, peace-pipe, firebowl containing incense (for effect 
of smoke) and candle, bundle of branches, sandpaper thumb- 
tacked on twig, match to hold against another twig (rub at 
right angles to ignite match), extra matches. 


Music: 
“Song of the Ghost Dance” (in Laurel Song Book) used as 


motif; precedes episode and also links it to the succeeding one. 
Omaha Tribal Prayer. 
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Theme: 


A symbolic vision of the brotherhood to be. The Indian, 
typifying primitive man, is seen appealing, in prayer and dance, 
to the Great Spirit for a revelation of the mystery of the future. 
As he stands there, tense and expectant, a voice is heard,—that 
of the Prophet,—speaking for the Great Spirit, accepting the 
worship. The Jewel glows, and the awe-stricken Indian hears 
foretold his own place in civilization and a prophecy of what 
the ages will bring. 


Action: 
Motif is heard. 


MEDICINE-MAN enters L3, beating tom-tom (single stroke) 
calling tribe—simple, dignified walking in a great circle com- 
pletely around the stage. He again reaches L3 when TRIBE 
enter and follow him in the same circle. Tom-tom changes to 
alternate heavy and light beats, twice as fast; step changes 
from simple walk to “step-hop,” covering a circle and a half. 
Finish in semicircle. 

All squat at a signal from MEDICINE-MAN, who remains 
standing. 

MEDICINE-MAN: My friends, give ear; we hold a Council. 
Now light we the Council Fire, after the manner of the 
forest children, even as Wakonda himself doth light his 
fire—by the rubbing together of two trees in the storm wind, 
so cometh forth the sacred fire from the wood of the forest. 


Frere KEEPER makes Council Fire. 


CUSTODIAN OF THE PEACE P1reE brings it, lights it, and hands 
it to the MEDICINE-MAN, who smokes it, pointed diagonally 
upward and in several points of the compass corresponding to 
his various appeals to the spirits. 


MEDICINE-MAN (speaking in a slow chant with pause for 
action after each line): 


Wakonda, O Spirit of the Sun, hear us! 
Makaina, O Spirit of Mother Earth, hear us! 
Kitchinodin, O Spirit of the West Wind, hear us! 
Keewaydin, O Spirit of the North Wind, hear us! 
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Wabaninodin, O Spirit of the East Wind, hear us! 
Shawaninodin, O Spirit of the South Wind, hear us! 
Reveal to us the mystery of the future! 


All rise and raise arms upward in supplication, singing the 
Omaha Tribal Prayer. At close, bend forward slowly and 
deeply, lowering arms. Stand. 


MEDICINE-MAN takes up tom-tom, gives signal, and all begin 
to dance, except the MEDICINE-MAN. 

Dance follows about the circle, in “step-hop,” slowly and 
with scarcely any raising of the free foot; then faster and higher; 
then still faster and higher; again medium and slow, ending in 
attitude of prayer. MEDICINE-MAN has kept time (from side) 
and ends with four blows. 

After the Indian dance of supplication and the smoking of 
the ceremonial pipe, at a signal of four blows on the drum of 
the MEDICINE-MAN the Jewel appears, dim at first, then fully 
lighted. The Indians form in a tableau of wondering atten- 
tion. The Propet enters (C) on his raised pedestal, and 
speaks: 


PropHet: O my people, O my children 
The Creator of the Nations 
Sees your dance, accepts your worship; 
Sends me here to answer for him, 
To explain the fiery Jewel, 
To foretell the thing that shall be, 
Peering in the misty future 
Partly seen and partly dreamed of. 
Not for you, O forest people 
Is the shining of the Jewel, 
Is the mystery of its message. 
Scattered far shall be your nation, 
Felled your forest pines and oak trees, 
Ploughed the land beneath their branches; 
And from far across the waters, 
From the distant ends of nowhere, 
Many men of many races 
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Shall come seeking what they dream of; 
Seek the Jewel, though unseeing. 
What they find, they shall not treasure, 
Shall establish what they know not; 
Seek for gold, and find but ashes; 
Seek to prison the Great Spirit, 

The Creator of the Nations, 

In a house without a window; 

Seek to conquer by their labor 

All the rivers and the mountains, 
And be bound in chains of serfdom; 
Seek relief, through merry humors; 
Seek to lift through education 
Toiling men above their bondage; 
Seek to understand each other 
Through the happy play of children. 
Till the shadow of disaster, 

Till the cloud of distant warfare 
And destruction of the nations 
Wakes the mighty soul within them, 
Lifts their minds above the market, 
Stirs their hearts with noble passion, 
Gives their souls a clearer vision, 
And the folk shall be united 

For the shaping of the future, 

For redemption of the nations. 

Then the Jewel shall rekindle, 

And shall blaze for all the peoples 
With the glory of the future, 

With the mystic joy of Heaven. 


The light dies down. In the darkness, the PROPHET vanishes, 
the Indians retire to the two corners of the stage; only the 
Jewel remains visible. The Jewel light dies out. 


EpisopE II: DANCE OF THE SEA 
Characters: 
Sixteen figures in costume symbolic of the deep sea. 
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Theme: 


The separation of the new world from the old by the ocean; 
‘ a dance of the power and mystery of the sea, rather than the 
lighter aspects. The arrangement of the steps is intended to 
express the changing moods of the sea; the rise and fall, the 
dash of the waves, the sweep of the breakers, the ebb and flow 
of the tides. 


Action: 

Formation on stage: 2 lines of 8 across stage, girls of the 
rear line directly back of those in front line. Arranged to be 
danced to Miss Maver’s “Sea Dance.” 

Entrance from wings in lines of 4. The 2 groups from the 
rear wings cross the stage and form the rear line; the 2 groups 
from front cross and form front line. Leaders of the 4 entering 
groups thus become the outer ends of 2 lines of 8. Entrance 
step (a) 3 running steps forward (left, right, left), bend low— 
I measure; step forward, right, rise gradually to a straightened 
position, head back, arms sideward upward—1: measure. Re- 
peat (a) 5 times. (b) Slide diagonally forward (left leg raised 
backward) arms sideward upward. Turn to the left, moving 
in a circle with many running steps, bend low—2 measures. 
Slide forward right, bring left foot to right, rise on toes, arms 
sideward upward. Same left—2 measures. 


I. The Rise and Fall.—(a) Slide right foot backward, bend 
low; bring left foot to the right, rise on toes, raising arms softly 
to shoulder level—z measure. Repeat left, right, left, (4 
measures in all). Step backward, right, left, right, left. Arms 
continue the undulating movement,—raise above shoulder level 
and higher at each step—4 measures. (b) Repeat (a), moving 
forward. 


Il. The Crest of the Wave.—(a) Slide diagonally forward 
right (left leg raised backward), arms sideward upward. Turn 
to the left, moving in a circle, with many running steps; bend 
low—2 measures. (b) Slide forward right, rise on toes, arms 
sideward upward. Repeat left—2 measures. 


Ill. The Breakers—For this step and for number V, the 
group is divided into couples, 4 in each line. The first movement 
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is a large, free, circular swaying of body and arms. Step away 
from partner, bend in the same direction, arms sweep low and 
away from partner,—raise body, arms high overhead,—bend 
slightly towards partner, arms completing the circle—2 meas- 
ures. Run past partner (4 or 6 steps), gradually rise to a bal- 
anced position on toes, arms high, face new partner—2 measures. 
Repeat the body bending and sweep of arms, stepping away from 
new partner. Turn, run back to place, passing first partner— 
4 measures. Step II, Crest of the Wave, repeated. 


IV. The Ebb and Flow.—Front line faces back line; lines are 
numbered off in 2’s. Each girl dances with the one opposite. 
(a) Number 1’s run toward each other; balance on toes, arms 
high, hold—1 measure. Complete turn to right and run back 
to place—1 measure. At the same time number 2’s balance 
step in place, right and left, arms swaying—2 measures. (b) Re- 
peat (a); number 2’s run forward, number 1’s balance in place— 
2 measures. Repeat (a) and (b) twice—8 measures. All bal- 
ance in place, right and left—2 measures. All run forward and 
back—2 measures. 


Step II, Crest of the Wave, repeated. 
Step III, Breakers, repeated. 
Step II, Crest of the Wave, repeated. 


V. Roll of a Placid Sea.—(a) Three steps toward partner, 
step left forward, rise to balanced position, arms high—1 measure. 
Slide right foot backward, place left foot back of right and rise 
on toes. Body and arms sway to right side (modified pas de 
basque)—1 measure. (b) Repeat (a) stepping outward from 
partner—2 measures. (c) Front line three steps backward, 
rear line three steps forward, balance—1 measure. Run back 
to place—one measure. (d) Repeat (a). 

Exit. Step II (a) twice—4 measures. Run off stage, 4 of 
front and rear lines to right, and 4 to left—4 measures. 


EpisopE III: Ture SPANIARDS—THE LURE OF GOLD 
Characters: 


Three Spirits of Gold. 
Spaniards,—eight or nine. 
A Priest. 
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Costumes: 


Gop Spirits: Yellow-green slips, gold girdles, wing-shaped 
gold capes, red-orange trains, gold head-dress. 


SPANIARDS: Brilliant green, blue, and red capes to knees; 
large hats of two colors,—pale green, scarlet, yellowish-pink. 


Priest: Black cowl and robes; cross. 


Properties: 

Banners (three or more); cross. 
Music: 

Original composition, embracing themes suggestive of martial 
spirit, prayer, and gold. 


Theme: 

The Spaniards illustrate the love of gold not only on the 
part of the early Spanish explorers, but wherever it appears 
as characteristic of the American spirit. The Priest stands for 
idealism; he alone is able to see the Jewel, and endeavors in 
vain to divert them from the pursuit of gold to the search for 
higher things. 

Action: 
Martial motif. 


SPANIARDS enter R3 carrying banners; walk (mot march) in 
couples, priest at end. They view the country, and choose a 
suitable place to plant their standards. The Priest then blesses 
the spot and their enterprise. ‘Che procession has walked 
through center to right and reached down center, where they 
step back in semicircle (facing audience) through which Priest 
advances, between two lines, turns his back to audience, and 
raises cross. 

Music: Prayer motif. 

As prayer ends, prayer motif is heard in distance. SPANIARDS 
start back up right, those carrying banners remaining in back 
throughout. General grouping, 3 or 4 up center near Ra, 
3 or 4 near R4. 

First Gop Spirit enters L3, advances beckoning to group; 
goes L4. 
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SEcoND GoLp Sprrit enters L3 advances, goes R center. 
TuirD Gop Sprrit enters L3 goes center. 


They move with stately, gliding steps, and waving, beckoning 
motion of arms; go off, L3. 


SPANIARDS start in pursuit, but are restrained by Priest. 


Priest takes his stand under the Jewel, and points to it. 
Prayer motif. SPANIARDS stand awed, but fail to see the Jewel. 
2nd Gold Music. 


THE Gop Sprrits advance from L3 to center, They go 
L1; place right hand on shoulder of girl in front, left hand 
stretched back to SPANIARDS. Step, Greek walk, across front 
of stage; step, rise on balls of feet, sink, repeat,—giving 
undulating walk. 


SPANISH GROUP in center follow Sprrits to L trying to catch 
them and touch their golden robes. Remain L. 


SPANISH GroupP from right follow Sprrits across stage, catch 
them, for a second, down right, and then follow them diagonally 
across stage where they are joined at exit L3 by first group. 


Priest makes last stand under Jewel, remains on stage until 
others are gone, then exits L with thoughtful steps. 

All remain off until the final episode, reappearing from exit 
Li when PropuHEt calls Gold to the support of the three ideals. 


EptsopeE IV: Tue THree FAIrHS—RELIGIOUS EXCLUSIVENESS 


Characters: 


15 Puritans; the men in black with the usual steeple-crowned 
hats and black capes; the women in gray and white. 

15 Catholics; white robes with black hood and cape. 

15 Jews; the first group in long black garments with black 
caps, as Russian Jews; the second group, prophets, in white 
Oriental robes. All wear prayer-shawls. 


Properties: 


Puritan leader, a large Bible. Catholic leader, a Crucifix. 
Jewish leader, the Scroll of the Law. 
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Theme: 


Each religion comes to America seeking to establish its own 
faith exclusively, and drawing back from the other religions. 
Until they come to understand each other, they achieve their 
ideals only imperfectly; and occupied wholly with their own 
concerns, they are of no avail in solving the needs of humanity. 
But under the shadow of national disaster, they forget their 
differences, and contribute to the New World its three dis- 
tinctive and essential ideals; the Jews, Luw; the Puritans, 
Liberty; the Catholics, Service. 


Action: 

As the “‘Vesper Hymn” is played, the Purirans enter L3, 
walking gravely by twos across the back stage, slowly down 
and halfway across center, backs to audience, and form in 
a semicircle before the Jewel, the leader in the focus of the 
arc, the women nearer the audience. They lift their eyes to 
the Jewel, which glows; the leader raises the Bible; they sing 
“Old Hundred.” Tableau of reverence. Interrupted by the 
‘first strains of the ‘‘ Kyrie,” they look over the shoulder towards 
L1, from which the Catholics are entering, and edge suspiciously 
away towards extreme R, up stage, where they remain grouped. 
The Jewel goes out. 

CaTHOLIcs enter Li, led by the bearer of the Crucifix, and 
all singing the “Kyrie.” They advance in deep reverence, 
two by two, across the front of the stage, turn to form a double 
line up and down stage before the Jewel. Four of them in 
the middle of the line step one pace sidewise so that the 
resulting grouping is cross-shaped. All kneel before the Jewel, 
with Crucifix uplifted. The Jewel glows. But with the first 
note of the Jewish music they rise and begin to draw away 
to the right, further down stage than the Puritans; the Jewel 
light goes out. They remain grouped about the Crucifix at 
the side of the stage. 

The Jews enter from center aisle, through audience. A 
group of ten or eleven Russians come first, singing. They see 
the Jewel, and break into an irregular circle covering the middle 
stage, with gestures of wonder. Turning toward the entrance 
from which they came, they summon the four prophets, who 
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advance with measured step to center and present before the 
i glowing Jewel the scroll of the Law. The light fades, and 
| they draw off to the left up stage. 

i | (This episode must be carried throughout with deep reverence, 
| and the manner of action, in attitude, walking, and singing, 
must be differentiated to indicate the particular religious feeling 
of each faith.) 


1 EpIsopE V: THE TOILERS—UNENLIGHTENED LABOR 


! | There are 20 Torers (or as many as there are SPIRITS OF 
EpucATION), and one MASTER Spirit oF Tom. The TorLers 
1 enter from L3 in groups of twos and threes, crouching before 
i the Sprrit oF Tort, who is the last to enter, and who drives 
them with his whip. In one or two groups, the man tries to 
shield the woman from the descending lash. The TorLers 
H | appeal in vain to each Religion, passing each group in turn, 
and finally sink down cowering and desponding. The Sprrir 
oF Tort, in a position right of center and somewhat down, 
q continues to ply his whip until Humor dances in and steals it. 
During the gambols of Humor and her attendant figures, the 
TorteRs look on with relief and interest, rising to hope; but 
} when Humor disappears, return to their old despairing attitudes, 
qi scattered about the stage in irregular groups. They rise to 
| their knees as EDUCATION approaches with her torch; finally 
|i each is raised to a standing position by one of the Epucation 
i figures, and conducted to the rear of the stage, where the groups 
t of EpucaTion and Tort stand, in about equal numbers on 
either side of the PRopHEtT’s pedestal, until the final tableau. 





EpisopE VI: HumMor—THE ASSUAGEMENT OF TOIL 


Characters: 

|| Spirit of Humor. 

i Types of American humor: Uncle Remus with Br’er Rabbit 
| and the Frog; Tom Sawyer with his dead cat; Mrs. Lecks and 
| Mrs. Aleshine with their preserve-jars; the Heathen Chinee; 
Rip Van Winkle; Ichabod Crane. The parts may be extended 
at will. 
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Costumes: 


The Sprrit oF Humor wears a clown’s costume; the others 
are costumed individually in character. 


Theme: 

This episode comes on after several serious ones, to lighten 
the dramatic effect. The underlying thought is that humor is 
the natural American expression of the sense of relief after 
effort. 


Action: 

At the conclusion of the Toil episode the Sprit or Humor 
dances gaily on from R3; capers about the stage; looks quiz- 
zically at the Sprit or Tort belaboring the workers; pirou- 
ettes up behind him and snatches the whip, cracking it in glee. 
Tort, disarmed, retires to background RC. Humor dances to 
R3, cracks the whip like a ringmaster, and summons the first 
group of figures,—Uncle Remus and the animals, leading or 
urging them to down center, across, and so off. Each comic 
figure has individual music and pantomime, each holds center 
stage for a few moments, and exits L3, whereupon Humor 
dances to the Chopin music back to L3. A final humor dance 
for climax. 


EpisopE VII: Epucation—Tue Upuirt or LABOR 
Characters: 
Leader, and 20 Spirits of Education (or as many ‘as there 
are Toilers). 
Costumes: 


Light purple robes cut rather like academic gowns. The 
leader carries a torch, illuminated by dry-batteries concealed 
in the handle. 


Theme: 


Education receives light and inspiration from the ideals of 
America, and uplifts the workers by rescuing them from drudgery. 


Action: 
As Humor capers off the stage, the music changes. The 
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EpucaTion LEADER appears, coming with stately pace from the 
center aisle, through the audience. At the same time there 
advance to meet her, from entrances right and left of the 
Jewel, two lines of EpucaTion figures, who move in converging 
lines until they form a double file of figures in an aisle through 
which she will pass towards the Jewel. They kneel, and hail 
her by uplifting the hand nearest the advancing figure, with 
palm outwards. As she passes between, they turn and raise 
their hands in entreaty to the Jewel. She stops at the end 
of the line and uplifts the torch, which begins to glow. Turn- 
ing, she raises them, with a gesture, and each seeks a TOILER, 
whom she in turn uplifts, and after pointing out the Jewel 
light, retires towards the background. 

The movement of this episode, throughout, is slow and 
stately. 


EpisopE VIII: PLAyY—TwHeE UNITING oF A PEOPLE THROUGH 
PASTIMES 


The thought underlying the play episode is the uniting of 
the many strains of our population through informal or organ- 
ized play. The grave and inspirational tone of the preceding 
episode gives way to one of joyous spontaneity. 

From R3 the Sprrit oF Piay, suggesting in costume and 
action a union of Puck, Ariel, and Peter Pan, springs into the 
scene and dances here and there. She pauses in her dancing 
to call in one direction and another. Suddenly from behind 
the audience children’s voices answer, ‘Coming! We’re coming! 
Oh-o!” and a bevy of American children rush forward through 
the center aisle laughing and frolicking. From entrance Li a 
Swiss brother and sister enter and stand looking on, till the 
Pray Sprrit dances near them, then with a glad cry they join 
the games. 

Meanwhile four Italian children have come on from entrance 
Ri. Inspired by the Spirit oF Pray, they begin to dance the 
Tarantelle. The other children gradually stop playing to watch, 
finally trying to imitate the steps. 

As the Tarantelle is finished, a group of Swedish boys and 
girls who have entered unobserved, come forward singing and 
playing Spielman. They soon draw many of the children from 
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the other groups into the game. When this has been played 
twice, the little Swiss boy and girl jump into the center. 

Swiss Boy: Get your partners, boys, and we’ll show you 

how to play “Merry-Go-Round.” 

Everyone who can find a partner joins in; but a few are still 
not in the group. 

An AMERICAN Boy: Oh, let’s play an American game, now, 

so everybody can play! 

All the children clap, and call games. ‘“‘Farmer in the Dell” 
is chosen. They join hands, and play joyously and with in- 
creasing merriment until, just before the termination of a round, 
their game is broken by the first chord of the war-music herald- 
ing the approach of the War Gop. The children, terrified, 
shrink in huddled groups at the feet of the audience; the PLay 
Spirit, undaunted at first, dances forward as if attempting to 
check the advance of the grim figure, but finally overcome by 
his relentless approach,*she sinks exhausted near the children. 


EpisopE IX: WaAr—UNIoN THRouGH CALAMITY 


Characters: 


War God and four (or more) attendant spirits. 

Wretches,—victims of war (an indefinite number). 

Spirits of Mercy,—nine spirits, with leader. 

Spirit of Law. 

Spirit of Freedom. 

Spirit of Service. 
Costumes: 

War: the Sprrits wear fantastic black costumes splashed with 
irregular zig-zags of silver. The War Gop is distinguished 
from them by head-gear with long spikey projections, by his 


face muffled in black, and by huge cymbals on his arms. He 
wears a sword. 


WreEtTcHES: barefooted; scantily clad in rags torn from 
cheesecloth that has been dyed neutral browns and dull tones. 
Mercy Spirits: great flowing cloaks of unbleached cheese- 
cloth the edges of the cloaks banded with scarlet, which follows 
in a stole-like effect up the front panels, and cuts the front and 
the back to suggest a Red Cross. Caps of white draped back 
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from the head. The cloak is worn over a scarlet slip. The 
leader wears a red cap, and carries a classic lamp, symbolic 
of service. 

The three figures of Law, FREEDOM, and SERVICE are in 
classic robes of red, blue, and white, and wear silver fillets. 


Theme: 

War and its terrors banish the innocent play of the children, 
and destroy the social organization. The spirit of warfare 
has its own wild joy, expressed in violent dance; its victims 
appeal in vain to the timorous groups, from which spirits of 
mercy advance only to be driven back; until the prophetic voice 
of patriotism summons the highest ideals of the land and calls 
to their support all the nation’s resources. 


Action: 

In the middle of the “Farmer in the Dell” game, the music 
changes suddenly to the War motif. On a crashing chord, the 
War Gop comes slowly and impressively from R3, scattering 
all the children before him. The Spirit oF Pay dares to 
remain, until with a clash of his great cymbals the War Gop 
summons his attendants, who rush in and kneel before him 
(left center grouping). With a second clash, his men take 
their places for a dance typifying in bold leaps and warlike 
pantomime the glory of their power. (Music: Chord Grasps 
No. 6; Ludwig Schytte). The dance closes with the attendants 
kneeling before the War Gop, as before. 

The music changes to “Tod und Verklaerung,” by Richard 
Strauss (a few measures on page 6) and the WRETCHEs stumble 
and stagger in from all entrances, groping blindly for help. 
The attendants on War rush at them and round them up with 
threatening gestures until they are in a heap, some wholly over- 
come, others imploring the groups of Education, Religion, etc., 
for aid. 

The music changes to “Peace Pipe,” by Converse, Part VI. 
Emerging from each group, having come on from all entrances, 
advance the Spirits oF Mercy. The War Spirits, surprised, 
give way before them so that the Mercy Spirits are able to 
go a few steps towards the victims, huddled RC before the 
War Gop. But two measures of the Wretch music indicate 
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the triumph of the War, and the Sprrits or Mercy are driven 
back. This struggle repeats, the music alternating; the second 
time allowing the Sprrirs oF Mercy almost to surround the 
Wretcues. But they are overcome and driven in a group 
to the extreme left of the stage. The War Spirits, returning 
to their master, stand behind him in a tableau of victory on 
which the light is centered, leaving the outlying parts of the 
stage in gloom. 


EprsopE VIII: REVELATION OF THE NATIONAL SPIRIT 


As the Sprrits or Mercy are driven back a second time, 
the attendants of the War Gop group themselves before their 
master in triumph, dominating the scene. Red light is centered 
on the war group. A strong chord of barbarous triumph. 

The PropHET enters, on his pedestal, and speaks from 
darkness. 


PRoPHET: O my many minded people, 
Blown like leaves before the tempest, 
Have ye any heart of courage? 
Any beacon-fire of guidance? 
Any vision ye would die for? 
Is the spirit of your fathers 
Who gave up their lives for freedom 
But the noise of distant thunders 
And the flash of summer lightning? 
Is the mercy of your mothers 
And their sacrificial sorrow 
But the blossom on the glacier, 
But the moth before the whirlwind? 
(He turns and lifts his hands to the dark Jewel.) 


PRopHET: Mystic Jewel of the Nation, 


Is thy light gone out forever? 
Is America forsaken? 
(The Jewel glows dimly.) 


PROPHET: Let Jehovah’s ancient people 
Bring the sacred Law from Sinai 
To establish us in justice. 
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(From the Jewish group there appears the figure of Law, 
classically garbed, in red; and, lighted by a white spot, takes 
a central position before, and to the right of, the PROPHET.) 

PROPHET: Let the Puritan forefathers 

Bring the Liberty they fought for, 
And maintain our hard-won Freedom. 


(A blue-robed figure of LiBERTy comes from the Protestant 
group and ranges herself with the figure of Law.) 


PropHET: Let the holy church of Peter 
Bring the spirit of Devotion, 
Bring the Sanctity of Service. 


(SERVICE, garbed in white, comes from the group of Catholics 
and takes her place between LAw and FREEDOM.) 


PROPHET: No, the people have not perished. 
See, their glorious tricolor, 
Law and Liberty and Service. 
This their vision of the future, 
This the thing they stand or die for, 
Bring your gifts, O new born nation 
First your gold,—be it devoted 
To Law, Liberty, and Service. 


(The three Gotp Sprreits, who have entered down right, 
followed part way by the SPANIARDS, advance and kneel at 
the right of the three figures.) 

PROPHET: Then let Labor, freed from serfdom, 

Gladly toil for the Tricolor. 

(The leader of Tort comes from center rear and kneels at 
the left of the group.) 

PRroPHET: Humor, too, come bring thy bauble, 

Sign of friendly understanding. 

(Humor, from extreme right, dances forward, prostrates 
herself, and remains in background.) 

PROPHET: Education, light the pathway,— 

Lift the torch of learning higher! 


(EpucaTION leader raises her torch.) 
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PRoPpHET: Draw ye near, united people,— 
Fling your challenge at the WAR Gop! 


(A movement as of surging forward of the crowd.) | 


PROPHET (the light now shifting to him) 

Hear thy doom, O ancient terror, 
From the hearts of a free people, 
From the lips of me their prophet, 

Peering in the misty future, | 
Peering through the smoke of battle, | 
I foretell the thing that shall be, 
Partly seen and partly dreamed of. 
Render up thy sword to Justice. | 


(War Gop reluctantly gives up his sword, and during the 
following lines slowly withdraws to the dark corner of the 
stage, right, and so off, with his followers.) 


PRopHET: Never more among the nations I 
Shall we suffer war for plunder. 
Fight we shall, if heaven will it, | 
To maintain among the nations | 
Ancient Law and general Freedom; 
But the fighting of the future 
Shall be battle of the spirit, | 
For the service of all peoples, 1 
For relief of the down-trodden, 
For the healing ancient sorrows. 
Lo, the Jewel of the Spirit, 
Shines for Freedom, Law and Service, : 
Marks the pathway to the future! 


(As the war figures withdraw, the Spirits oF MERcy have 
followed across to uplift War’s victims. The Jewel shines. 





TABLEAU 


The Jewel is in full brilliancy. . Below, the PRopHET, arms 
outstretched displaying medallions. Before him, a little to the 
left, the red, white and blue symbolic figures, with the various 
leaders grouped around them,—Epvucation with lifted torch, 
Lazor kneeling, the three Gop figures to the front also kneeling. 
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Further forward, about right center, the War Victims entirely 
shielded by the great scarlet and cream cloaks of the Spirits 
OF MERcy, suggestive of the Red Cross. The other persons 
of the pageant are so grouped that the persons of each episode 
appear to be following their respective leaders in support of 
the three figures, with the whole color-scheme working from 
the more intense colors: in the center off to more neutral and 
darker colors at the sides. Light floods about two-thirds of 
the picture, leaving the sides and corners in mystery. 


TRIUMPHAL CHORUS 


Light that glows for Union 

For Justice and Liberty, 
Our fathers fought in vain 

If we prove not true to thee. 
Brothers shoulder to shoulder 

All men from the ends of the earth 
Shall march in thy light 
For the triumph of right, 

On forever,—on forever,—on! 


As the chorus ends, the curtains behind the three figures are 
withdrawn displaying a great national flag. The orchestra plays 
the national anthem, in the singing of which all members of 
the pageant and the audience join. 




















COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


For the Summer Session of 1917, which begins July 9, Teach- 
ers College is offering a greater number and variety of courses 
than ever before. There will be no decrease whatever in this 
offering due to the present state of war. The full Summer 
Session of Teachers College and other parts of Columbia Uni- 
versity will be conducted as usual. 

For the academic year 1917-18, which begins September 19, 
Teachers’ College has also planned an extensive increase in its 
courses. This work will go on as originally planned without 
modification due to the war. 


THE LIBERTY LOAN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE STAFF Dornc THEIR Bit 


On May 25, Dean Russell addressed a general letter to the 
staff of Teachers College as follows: “The trustees of Teachers 
College have authorized the treasurer and myself as a com- 
mittee to receive subscriptions for the purchase of the United 
States Liberty Loan War Bonds. We are also authorized to 
arrange a system of partial payments by those who wish to 
subscribe but can not pay the full amount of the purchase 
price on or before July 1.” This proposition was further con- 
sidered at a staff meeting held May 31 and met with a very 
encouraging response. To put the matter before all the officers 
of Teachers College a committee was appointed by the Dean 
as follows: Professors Abbott, Andrews, Goodsell, Van Ars- 
dale, of Teachers College; and Mr. R. B. Williams and Miss 
Marion Pratt, of the Horace Mann School. This committee 
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has met with the most gratifying success. In collaboration 
with Dean Russell, a plan has been worked out by which “the 
College will advance any sums pledged, deducting the amount in 
ten equal installments from next year’s salary checks, and hold- 
ing the bond for the subscriber until next June. It will also, 
if desired, provide permanent safe storage for the bonds, and 
arrange for the deposit of the coupons when due. If a subscriber 
should be unable to meet the payments, the College could, by 
selling the bond, protect him against loss.” 

Perhaps the best comment upon the efforts of the committee 
and the patriotic coéperation of the staff is found in the fact 
that between May 31 and June 7 more than seventeen thousand 
dollars was subscribed. 


TWO THOUSAND STUDENTS OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE PREPARE FOR WAR 


Teachers College students are getting ready to do their bit. 
For two weeks beginning May 14, more than two thousand 
students in the School of Education and the School of Prac- 
tical Arts devoted their time to a series of special short courses 
dealing with the various problems of an educational, social, and 
practical nature which the war has thrust upon us. Special 
arrangements were made by the authorities so that all but a 
very few students might participate in this work without at the 
same time seriously deranging their regular courses. Students 
whose class standing was satisfactory in their regular work and 
who registered for as much as three hours daily of the emergency 
classes were accordingly excused from the usual term examina- 
tions. 

In general the aim of these emergency courses was to meet 
not merely those conditions which exist at or near the battle 
line but to help in the solution of the hundred and one urgent 
problems which must be solved by that great majority of teach- 
ers and social workers whose service will of necessity be given 
in home communities. Accordingly, courses were offered on 
social relief and among others the following topics were con- 
sidered: administration of relief in time of war and emergency, 
care of orphaned and neglected children; under the organization 
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of rural communities were discussed—conserving the food supply, 
the health problem of the rural community, and the organization 
of school pupils for agricultural service. The matter of social 
service in military camps was thoroughly gone into and reports 
and lectures given by men who had actually worked with the 
soldiers themselves. The boy and girl scout movements were 
also discussed in special courses; and the practical questions 
of the amateur gardener were carefully considered. 

In the School of Practical Arts special attention was given to 
the making of children’s garments, the sewing of Red Cross 
material, and the renovating of millinery and clothing. In ad- 
dition to lectures on thrift in food, the department of cookery 
gave a course on emergency cookery for men which was espe- 
cially designed for army cooks and boy scout leaders. There 
was also a series of lectures and demonstrations by a govern- 
ment expert on the preservation of food, including canning 
and drying. Other courses considered the essentials of diet 
planning and of how to buy in large quantities for camps and 
hospitals. The department of chemistry and biology gave 
special instruction in the analysis of water and of milk, and in 
the technique of diagnostic bacteriology. The fine arts de- 
partment made some rather unique contributions including a 
study of protective coloration with reference to “camouflage” 
for military purposes, the designing of posters, and topograph- 
ical sketching. There was a course on tin can work for home 
and camp in which, from discarded tomato cans and powder 
boxes, were produced all sorts of useful things—coffee pots, 
camp stoves, hot water bottles, lanterns, and candlesticks. A 
special course in photography for hospital and field work was 
offered; and in the modeling class the manipulation of plaster- 
of-paris was demonstrated for nurses and Red Cross students; 
and an extremely interesting series of projects in plastic mate- 
rial worked up, particularly some clay models of trenches and 
dugouts for the diversion of convalescent soldiers. Another 
course which attracted some hundred and fifty students was 
the emergency instruction given by the physics department 
in automobile mechanics. The object of the instruction was 
to equip the average student with a stock of general informa- 
tion that would enable him to operate a car, to make minor 
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repairs, and to diagnose “trouble” intelligently. Some of the 
matters discussed were the four cycle engine, carburetion, 
transmission and differential, and the storage battery. For 
experiment and demonstration purposes the laboratory was 
supplied, among other apparatus, with a detachable boat motor, 
a Ford car, and a Reo machine—the latter operated by gas. 
The Ford was thoroughly dissected and then reassembled from 
spark-plug to tires, and in every possible way the mechanism 
was examined and experimented with. 

The departments of nursing and health and of physical 
education offered some ten courses in all, including home nursing 
and emergencies, surgical dressings, care of children, public 
health problems, first aid, medical gymnastics, and invalid 
occupations. 

The department of music offered three courses designed 
especially to prepare students to lead music appropriate to 
patriotic meetings and to present selections at hospitals and 
camps. 

Two courses were offered by the department of speech: 
one planned for those intending to do emergency speaking 
and lecturing, and the other arranged to meet the demand for 
entertainment for little children, the sick, and soldiers during 
the war. 

In addition to these technical courses there was a series of 
lectures on economic problems contributed by various Columbia 
experts, and another series of special lectures by such speakers 
as Mr. Joseph McCabe, the noted English author, and Mr. 
Frederick C. Wolcott, director of the Polish War Relief Com- 
mission. Finally too, there was a wonderful and never-to-be- 
forgotten address by Ignace Paderewski, in which he reviewed 
the long and troubled story of his native land, and in impas- 
sioned words pleaded for the restoration of Poland’s ancient 
liberties. 

It may be said without exaggeration that in all some millions 
of people throughout the United States will, directly and in- 
directly, profit by this emergency instruction at Teachers Col- 
lege; for the students who attended are for the most part ex- 
perienced teachers, who, in their turn, will organize and instruct 
in similar preparedness courses their home communities. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE AMBULANCE 


In response to an appeal, sent out February 12, by a com- 
mittee of the faculty of Teachers College, the staff responded 
with contributions to the sum of one thousand dollars, to be 
spent in the purchase of a motor ambulance for service in 
France. On April 21 it was shipped on the Rochambeau and 
designated as a part of the American Ambulance Field Service 
in France. The ambulance is to bear the name of its donor, 
Teachers College, but there is a possibility that it may later 
be included in the Columbia unit. It is hoped that eventually 
the entire cost of maintenance—#600.00 yearly—as well as the 
driver may be furnished by the College. 


NURSING EDUCATION IN RELATION TO 
THE PRESENT NATIONAL CRISIS 


The nursing and health department wishes to direct the 
attention of students and graduates of Teachers College to the 
long quotation printed below, which is from a letter that has 
been sent out to a great many of the coeducational colleges and 
women’s colleges throughout the country. This letter repre- 
sents the thought and policy of a great body of expert hospital 
and public health workers, and nursing educators, who have 
made the whole question of nursing service in the present crisis 
a matter of careful study and serious consideration. 

The wave of popular interest in short courses in home nursing 
and first aid was of course to be expected, but such courses 
do not give any help in solving the problem which is now before 
us. It is most important that the educators of the country 
and all leaders of public opinion should see the situation in its 
broader aspects, and should lend their weight and influence to 
the formation of a sound and statesmanlike educational policy 
which will not only provide the best nursing care for our sick 
in the present crisis, but will take steps at once to meet the 
more permanent and not less urgent needs of the community. 
This can be done only by turning into the regular schools of 
nursing large numbers of promising women to be trained for 
leadership in this field, and we further believe that college women 
are the logical persons to depend upon for such service. 
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The quotation from the letter follows: 


“The national crisis brings an urgent call for the college 
trained woman, which we ask your help in meeting. The war 
has now drawn to service in France hundreds of our most 
highly trained and skilled professional nurses, and in our hos- 
pitals and in the homes of the sick poor the loss of such workers 
is already felt. But so appealing is the call from France that 
we cannot fail to answer it, nor can we fail to answer the call 
for the many more hundreds of nurses, which the next few 
months is almost certain to bring us. 

“The withdrawal of many skilled workers from a field which 
is never adequately supplied inevitably brings about a critical 
situation, and the effect upon our hospitals and training schools 
will be particularly disastrous in that those called away are now 
including and will continue to include very many of the super- 
intendents and teachers who are needed to direct the teaching 
and training of future nurses. Not less disastrous will be the 
shortage in the public health field. By far the most important 
function of the visiting nurse is health education of the people. 
Never was there greater need for the conservation of child 
life. Never was there greater need for the fullest enlighten- 
ment of all classes of society concerning hygiene and sanitation. 
Reports are coming to us of an appalling increase on the other 
side of those diseases which cause the greatest ravages in the 
social structure and we are not likely to escape these results 
of the war on this side. We shall need to increase greatly our 
forces of trained nurses in order to meet the grave consequences 
of throwing back into a country unable now to cope with its 
problems of poverty and sickness, these additional burdens of 
helplessness and disease. And we need to begin to train these 
larger forces for the certain task that is before us. | 

‘‘No contribution to the solution of this problem can be 
made by the short, popular courses in nursing now so widely 
offered and urged. To meet it intelligently and effectively we 
must be able to call upon workers trained to understand and 
deal with disease, and such training can only be secured in the 
hospital laboratory and under expert direction. Schools of 
nursing should be able to train most rapidly those whose pre- 
vious education has included a good scientific ground work and 
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some study of social subjects, and it is believed that such prepa- 
ration as is obtained in our colleges justifies a shortening of 
the usual three year period of training in the regular schools 
of nursing. 

“Because of the extraordinary condition a number of repre- 
sentative schools of nursing have, in response to our request, 
agreed to admit college graduates under specially advantageous 
conditions. Credit for a full academic year will be given to 
such candidates who bring satisfactory scientific and other 
preparation and meet the usual requirements of these schools 
of nursing. For women so prepared the course of training will 
be brought into a period of two years exclusive of the brief 
term of preparatory work. It should be borne in mind that 
students in schools of nursing have usually no expense to meet 
for tuition, and in all schools board and lodging, laundry, and 
in some cases uniforms, are freely provided. 

“The desire of our college women to render real service in 
this great crisis is taken for granted. We wish here to urge, 
with all the emphasis at our command, the double importance 
of the opportunity for service now offered them. As students 
of nursing in our great hospitals they are from the day of entrance 
helping to take care of the sick as an essential part of their 
training, and are at the same time steadily at work qualifying 
themselves to enter a professional field which will assuredly 
afford them abundant opportunities to utilize the highest powers 
they may possess. 

“Because of the gravity of the situation with which we are 
confronted we feel it to be urgently necessary to take such 
steps as will look well to the future, and will enable us to meet 
its needs, in so far as they now appear to be foreshadowed. 
In order that this matter may be presented to your graduating 
students before they disperse, we are sending you this informal 
letter, begging you to find some suitable way of bringing it 
before the students and giving it the weight of your sanction 
and approval.”’ 

The National Emergency Nursing Committee, under whose 
auspices this letter has been sent out, is ready to give its advice 
and further information to any who may be interested. The 
nursing and health department of Teachers College is working 
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in closest coéperation with this committee, which is composed 
as follows: 


Lillian Wald, Henry Street Nurses Settlement, New York City. 

Julia Lathrop, National Children’s Bureau, Washington. 

Jane Delano, American Red Cross, Washington. 

Annie Goodrich, President of the American Nurses Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 

Mary Beard, President of the National Organization of Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, Boston. 

Lillian Clayton, President of the National League of Nursing 
Education, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Herman Biggs, N. Y. State Department of Health, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Dr. W. H. Smith, Superintendent, Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore. 

Dr. S. S. Goldwater, Superintendent, Mount Sinai Hospital, 
New York City. 

Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Professor of Public Health, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven. 

The chairman of this committee is Adelaide Nutting, Teach- 
ers College; and the secretary, Ella P. Crandall, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 


The School of Nursing of the Presbyterian Hospital will be 
the first in New York City to establish these higher conditions, 
and it opens up at once such opportunities to college women 
in the new class it is now organizing. It has enlarged its school, 
secured temporary additional quarters and engaged new in- 
structors, and in coéperation with the department of nursing 
and health of Teachers College is working out these new and 
important adjustments in its curriculum. Not only is the 
School of Nursing ready to give credit of an academic year to 
college graduates bringing satisfactory scientific groundwork, 
but plans are under consideration by which candidates who 
have had two years of specially arranged work in college may 
enter for the regular course of training, and with certain adjust- 
ments of the courses in their final year may receive not only 
their diploma in nursing, but also the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. 
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No better time than the present could exist for working out 
here such an experiment in the consolidation of academic and 
professional work. Already some of the schools of nursing 
connected with the western universities are engaged in such 
experiments, and the overwhelming demand for nurses with 
sounder academic preparation calls imperatively for a new 
educational policy in our training schools for nurses. 

The Presbyterian is one of our large, well-established general 
hospitals affording an admirable opportunity for a liberal 
training in nursing. It has not only its general medical, surgi- 
cal, and children’s services, but an active social service depart- 
ment, and affiliations with other hospitals for special forms of 
work. It presents a new and valuable opening in the profes- 
sional education of women, while the field of nursing with its 
many hospitals and training schools, its complex educational 
problems, its vast public health service affords always, and 
particularly at the moment, one of the most attractive, useful, 
and promising occupations in which women can engage. 


NURSING AND HEALTH: DEPARTMENT NEWS 


The war has brought many busy days to the students and 
graduates of the department of nursing and health. Among 
those who have been abroad for some time are: Miss Martha 
Eakins with the American Ambulance in Paris, and Miss Ross 
and Miss May McDonald who are with the Canadian forces. 
Others who have gone more recently or have been called to go 
with the Red Cross are: Misses May Murphy, Charlotte Dann, 
Dorothy Brown, Joyce Ely, Josephine Creelman, Grace Kleine, 
Grace McCowan, Emma Wood, June Ramsey, Leslie Wentzel, 
Erma Kuhn, Ethel Pinder, and Eleanor Jones. 

Those in charge of nursing service with Red Cross hospital 
units are: Miss Grace Allison with the Lakeside Hospital unit. 
Miss Harriet Leete, assistant; Miss Carrie Hall with the Har- 
vard unit; Miss Alice Lake, assistant; Miss Amy French with 
the Mount Sinai unit; and Miss Kline with the naval unit of 
the New York City Hospital. 

In addition to those on active war duty five persons will go 
to the Henry Street Settlement House; three or four will go to 
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Bellevue Hospital to enter the social service department; four 
will take part in the infant welfare survey at various places 
throughout the country; and one, Mrs. Barbara Bartlett, will 
enter the Children’s Bureau at Washington, D. C. 


A NEW COURSE IN THE TEACHING OF OCCUPA- 
TIONS AND OCCUPATION THERAPY 


In response to requests extending over a number of years, 
the department of nursing and health is planning this sum- 
mer a special group of courses which it is hoped may be a 
helpful beginning in the training of teachers of invalid occu- 
pations. 

The occupational method of treatment for mental and nerv- 
ous diseases has already been tried out very successfully, and 
the method is being used more and more in the treatment of 
various other diseases and handicaps. The work is being in- 
troduced into hospitals and convalescent homes, into tubercu- 
losis sanatoria and institutions for the aged and incurable, as 
well as those for the blind and crippled. The economic value 
of productive occupations is now being recognized by public 
authorities and it is only a matter of time until the teacher of 
occupations will find a place in every public institution of 
such a type. There is also an increasing demand for private 
teachers who will work under physicians, in the treatment of 
individual patients. 

A more pressing and immediate need for such teachers pre- 
sents itself, however, in connection with the treatment and 
rehabilitation of the wounded, crippled, and shell-shocked men 
who are being thrown back into the community in large num- 
bers as a result of the war. Thousands of these men must 
not only be restored to health and sanity, but must be made 
economically self-supporting. The woman who is prepared to 
assist in this big task will prove a most valuable national asset, 
and will find herself in a permanent field of work of great scope 
and promise and of surpassing human interest. 

It is important that all who contemplate such work should 
realize that it has many aspects—psychological, economic, 
social, educational, and therapeutic—and that one must have 
not only craftsmanship and teaching skill but some knowledge 
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of sick people, in order to do satisfactory work. Those who 
come for the short course in the summer are accordingly ex- 
pected to bring some experience in craft work, in teaching, or 
in the treatment of disease such as a nursing training gives. 
Students who have taken courses in fine arts or domestic art, 
especially if they have also experience as teachers, should have 
an excellent foundation for this work. 

The work in the Summer School will be under the direction 
of Miss Susan Johnson, who is director of occupations in the 
Department of Charities, New York City. Miss Johnson 
brings a wide and varied experience to this new field, having 
already made some notable contributions on the commercial 
and industrial as well as the educational side of the occupation 
problem through her work in design for the technical division 
of the Bureau of Education in the Philippine Islands. 

The main course which Miss Johnson will give deals with 
the problem as a whole, and with the principles and methods 
of teaching which have already been worked out with patients 
of different types. This will be supplemented by observations 
and conferences, and by practice teaching in one of the city 
hospitals. In addition a number of lectures will be given by 
leading medical experts and other authorities in this field. 

Students who are skilled in one or more crafts are advised 
to concentrate more on the educational side of the work, or to 
take up elective courses in sociology, psychology, or design. It 
is not expected that any student will acquire a complete prepa- 
ration in one short term; yet if one can acquire even one craft, 
such as weaving, pottery, basketry, wood-work, or sewing, it 
will make a beginning on which to build later. 

A new course in weaving and dyeing, especially designed for 
such workers, will be given by Miss de Neergaard, of the Insti- 
tute of Crafts and Industry, Waterbury, Connecticut. Miss 
de Neergaard was trained in Sweden and has had a long and 
successful experience in occupation therapy, both in private and 
institutional work. 


ANOTHER MT. SINAI SCHOLARSHIP 


The Mount Sinai Hospital of Cleveland, Ohio, has announced 
that in connection with its school of nursing ‘‘a scholarship of 
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six hundred dollars will be awarded annually by the trustees 
of the Mount Sinai Hospital of Cleveland to the student who 
has demonstrated her ability, and who desires to pursue ad- 
vanced work in the department of nursing and health at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University.” 

Teachers College is already well represented upon the staff 
of instruction of the Hospital, the superintendent of nurses, 
Miss Claribel A. Wheeler, being a former student; with her are 
associated Miss Caroline V. McKee and Miss Cecelia Evans, 
also former students in the department of nursing and health. 

Not only is the amount of this scholarship unusually large, 
but it is also the third scholarship from a Mount Sinai hospital 
to be established at Teachers College. The real significance 
of the matter, however, is the indication of the rapidly increas- 
ing interest in nursing education and the recognition of the very 
important part which Teachers College is taking in that move- 
ment. 


PROFESSOR FITE’S LECTURES 


During March and April the members of Teachers College 
had the pleasure of listening to a series of lectures on “‘ Democ- 
racy and Efficient Citizenship,’ by Professor Warner Fite. Dr. 
Fite is Stuart professor of ethics at Princeton University and 
a distinguished teacher and writer who has contributed fre- 
quently to the Nation and to various philosophical journals; in 
addition he is the author of a volume on “Individualism” and 
the well known “Introductory Study of Ethics.” 

The four lectures were upon the topics: ‘‘The Moral Basis 
of Democracy,” ‘Freedom and Discipline,” ‘Democratic 
Order and Efficiency,”’ and ‘‘ Democratic Patriotism”; and con- 
sideration was given to such matters as: What is a democracy 
such as ours? What constitutes efficient citizenship? What kind 
of efficiency must we cultivate if we are to remain a democracy? 

The lectures were of a peculiarly timely nature and met with 
an attentive and cordial reception. 


GRAND OPERA AT THE SUMMER SESSION 


A season of grand opera will be conducted in the University 
Gymnasium in connection with the Summer Session of Colum- 
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bia University, under the direction of the Summer Session 
Opera Company, Edoardo Petri, general manager, and under 
the supervision of the department of choral music of the 
University. Mr. Petri is a former student of Teachers Col- 
lege, and is now a member of the staff of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

The engagement will include artists, conductors, chorus, 
orchestra, and ballet from the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and also artists from other opera companies of high rank. The 
repertory includes four operas, namely: Faust, Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, Bohéme, and Rigoletto. These operas will be given 
on the evenings of July 17, 21, 24, and 31, and the same operas 
will be repeated on the evenings of July 19, 26, 28, and 30. 
Reduced rates will be given to officers and students. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A publication which should be of considerable value and inter- 
est to all teachers, school administrators, and others concerned 
with the public health, is the twenty-four page pamphlet, 
“Health of Teachers,” written by Dr. Thomas D. Wood, pro- 
fessor of physical education in Teachers College, and chairman 
of the Commission on the Welfare of Teachers. This Commis- 
sion worked under the direction of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association and Dr. Wood’s pamphlet constitutes the 
“brief report”? made to the Association. The objects of the 
investigation were: to collect data relative to the health, and 
living and teaching conditions of teachers in New York State; 
to call attention to undesirable conditions which may lower the 
efficiency of teachers; to ascertain the opinions of teachers and 
supervisors regarding these matters; and to propose measures 
which may improve the welfare and efficiency of the teaching 
body. The answers to these problems were obtained from 
questionnaires sent to both teachers and supervisors, and the 
result is an interesting compilation which includes such topics 
as health disorders of teachers, comparisons of rural and urban 
teachers, teaching conditions, boarding facilities, inadequate 
salaries, and pensions. There is also a constructive program 
of recommendations for the betterment of these conditions and 
for the general welfare of teachers. 
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Dr. Harold B. Keyes, assistant professor of physical educa- 
tion, Teachers College, is planning to give up his courses at 
the College and to spend the next eighteen months in advanced 
work in the Roosevelt Hospital, New York City, where he will 
specialize in surgery. 


THE WEEKLY BULLETIN 


That modest but indispensable organ of publicity for Teach- 
ers College, the Weekly Bulletin, has just completed its third 
semester in a flourishing condition, with twenty-five dollars to 
the good. For this surplus the business manager is in large 
part responsible. For the general success of the weekly sheet 
thanks must be given to the editors and to the faithful staff 
of reporters and news-gatherers who have performed a real 
public service in their indefatigable search for news. How- 
ever, like all good journalists, they must, for lack of space, 
remain incognito. 


THE ADMINISTRATION CLUB PICNIC 


On May 12, the Administration Club made their annual 
spring survey of the bosky dells adjacent to the Strayer home 
in Fieldstone. Although the chief business of the occasion was 
to eat, the experts made a few preliminary field experiments 
on such highly important matters as Causes of Retardation in 
the Potato Race, The Significance of the Initial Spurt in High 
Jumping, The Value of Rest Periods to the Tired Educator, 
and How to Prevent Over Learning in the Preliminaries. Pro- 
fessor Strayer demonstrated How Not to Umpire a Baseball 
Game, and as an expression of approval for this and some other 
matters, the club, through Miss Arnold, presented him with a 
pair of brass candlesticks. Mrs. Strayer was made the recipient 
of a handsome brass tray as a recognition of her high score as 
Hospitable Hostess; the orator on this occasion was Mr. Mecker. 
Perhaps a word is due Mr. Hart, who as near-chef and pur- 
veyor-in-general ably expedited the free and unrestricted cir- 
culation and assimilation of the very plentiful and satisfying 
succession of eatables. The hundred or so members who were 
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present departed with a comfortable feeling that a high per- 
formance score had been made by all, and that the memory 
of this 1917 Survey would be one of the most precious un- 
written documents in the archives of the Administration Club. 


JOINT MEETINGS OF THE WOMEN’S DISCUSSION 
CLUB, THE RURAL EDUCATION CLUB, AND 
THE VOCATIONAL CLUB 


On April 21, the Women’s Discussion Club united at dinner 
with the Rural Education Club and the Vocational Club. 
After an unusually satisfactory menu President Norman E. Frost, 
of the Rural Education Club, introduced the speaker of the even- 
ing, Judge Chamberlain, of the Extension Department of the 
International Harvester Company, who spoke on the work of 
the Company in promoting instruction in country communities. 

The three clubs again met on May 10, to listen to a paper 
by Professor W. H. Kilpatrick on ‘‘Vocational Preparation in a 
Democracy.” A lively discussion followed, which has further 

resulted in a number of requests for the printing of the address. 
' A “get together” meeting was arranged by the members of 
the Women’s Discussion Club on May 14. At this gathering 
an informal but stimulating program was presented, in which 
each member took part by stating her own individual problem 
and defining her field of work together with a brief summary 
of the help or guidance which she had been able to obtain from 
Teacher College. 


Y. M. C. A. 
At the spring election of the Y.M.C.A. the following men 
were selected to serve from April 1, 1917 for a period of one 


year: President, J. L. Dunkle; vice-president, F. C. Touton; 
secretary-treasurer, H. T. Ruhl. 


THE COLUMBIA DAMES 


The*Columbia Dames have elected the following officers for 
next year: President, Mrs. F. G. Bonser; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
C. B. Moore and Mrs. J. F. Hosic; treasurer, Mrs. A. E. Water- 
bury; corresponding secretary, Mrs. F. E. Weyer; recording 
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secretary, Mrs. V. Strickland. The Dames have had this year 
a membership of over one hundred. On May 26 the annual 
picnic was held at the home of Mrs. Redmond in the Bronx. 


BRITISH EMPIRE CLUB 


The British Empire Club has been peculiarly fortunate in its 
program of speakers and speeches during the past school year. 
At the initial meeting in the fall, Captain McNab vividly de- 
scribed “‘Trench Life and Warfare.” Succeeding speakers were 
Hon. Howard Whitehouse, M. P. for Perth, who spoke on 
“‘Conditions in England”; Captain Vickers, “‘ Experiences at the 
Front”; Mr. Lawrence Abbott, ‘‘Democracy”; Will Irwin, 
“Along the Allied Battle Front”; Major Gordon (Ralph Connor), 
“General Impressions of Great Britain and the Front”; Mr. 
Joseph McCabe, “ England Awakened.” 














ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 





TEACHERS COLLEGE WOMEN NOW ELIGIBLE TO 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE 


Alumnae of Teachers College will be interested to hear that 
such of them as have a B.S. degree from Columbia University 
are now eligible for membership in the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. This action was taken at the biennial meeting of the 
Association held in Washington in April. 

This association is a national organization composed of women 
graduates from the fifty-two American colleges and universities 
whose Bachelor’s degree, and the eight American universities 
whose higher degrees, entitle them to membership. The Doc- 
tor’s degi*e granted by the leading foreign universities also 
admits to membership. 

The association was founded in 1882 for the purpose of unit- 
ing the alumnae of different institutions for practical educational 
work, for the collection and publication of statistical and other 
information concerning education, and for the maintenance of 
higher standards of education in general. It endeavors to fulfil 
these purposes through the national organization and through 
its local branches. 

These local branches are to be found in almost every state 
of the Union, as is evidenced by the following list: 

California, Fresno, Imperial, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, 
San Francisco, San Jose; Colorado, Colorado Springs, Denver; 
Connecticut, Greenwich, New Haven, Norwalk; District of 
Columbia, Washington; Idaho, Boise; Illinois, Bloomington, 
Chicago, Springfield, Urbana; Indiana, Bloomington, Indianap- 


1It should be recalled that the degrees of all Teachers College students are 
granted by Columbia University. 
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olis, Lafayette; Iowa, Des Moines, Sioux City; Kansas, Chanute, 
Emporia, Lawrence; Massachusetts, Boston, Fall River; Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Detroit, Kalamazoo, Lansing; Minnesota, 
Duluth, Minneapolis, Northfield, St. Paul; Missouri, Columbia, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Springfield; Montana, Great Falls, 
Helena; Nebraska, Lincoln, Omaha; New York, Albany, Bing- 
hamton, Buffalo, New York City, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica; 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Oberlin, Springfield, 
Toledo; Oregon, Eugene, Portland; Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, State College; Rhode Island, Providence; Texas, 
El Paso; Washington, North Yakima, Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma; 
West Virginia, Huntington; Wisconsin, Appleton, Beloit, Madi- 
son, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Superior; Wyoming, Sheridan; Philip- 
pine Islands. 

All who wish further general information about the associa- 
tion should apply to the executive secretary, Mrs. Gertrude 
S. Martin, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ILLINOIS STATE CLUB OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The second annual reunion and banquet of the Illinois State 
Club of Teachers College Alumni of Columbia University was 
held at Peoria, March 17. Some twenty members, former 
students of Teachers College, were present. Miss Myra Vance, 
of the Peoria High School, acted as toastmistress for an inter- 
esting program which included responses by the following: 
Miss Helen M. Day, Mr. Albert F. Siefert, Mr. J. J. Didcoct, 
and Mr. Charles A. Bennett. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, Mr. 
R. J. Jones; vice-president, Miss Katherine Hamilton; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Rose Baird; executive committee, the 
above officers together with Mr. J. J. Dideoct and Miss Jose- 
phine Clark. 


NEW ENGLAND CLUB HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


On May 12, the first annual meeting of the New England 
Teachers College Club was held at the Hotel Bellevue in Boston, 
where a banquet was served to the forty-two members present. 
Following this the club was addressed by Professor William H. 
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Kilpatrick, of Teachers College. Officers for the year 1917-18 
were chosen as follows: President, Mr. Ernest W. Fellows; 
vice-president, Mr. Lyman R. Allen; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson Newell; advisory counsellors, Miss Anna 
J. Gannett and Mr. L. Thomas Hopkins. It was also suggested 
that other meetings be held during the year to discuss questions 
of educational interest. “The consideration of this matter was 
placed in the hands of a committee composed of Miss Flora M. 
Greenough and Mr. Lyman R. Allen. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


There has recently been organized at Philadelphia another 
Teachers College club, which had its first annual banquet at 
the Rittenhouse on May 11. Dean Russell was a guest of the 
new organization and addressed the members on the educational 
problems involved in the present national crisis and especially 
emphasized the need for all students of Teachers College to 
become leaders in the work of their home communities. Dean 
Graves, of the School of Education of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, also spoke, his topic being a survey of those gradu- 
ates of Teachers College who are now connected with the vari- 
ous educational institutions of America. Others who spoke 
were: Miss Baer, of Drexel Institute; Mr. Barnes, of Girard 
College; and Dr. Stecher, of Temple University. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN OHIO TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUB 


On April 27, there gathered at the Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, some seventy-five loyal and enthusiastic alumni and 
former students of Teachers College who are now living in 
southwestern Ohio and northern Kentucky. The purpose of 
the gathering was to do honor to Professor David Snedden 
and to take steps toward the organization of a Teachers Col- 
lege club. Professor George Carrothers, of Miami University, 
presided at the dinner and at the meeting which followed. Pro- 
fessor J. W. Hall, of the University of Cincinnati, introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Professor Snedden, who discussed some 
of the various educational changes which are now taking place 
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throughout the country. Following the address it was voted 
to organize as the Southwestern Ohio Teachers College Club 
and to apply to the Alumni Association for a charter. Mr. 
Charles Ottermann, of the Woodward High School, was elected 
executive officer with the title of secretary-treasurer, and Miss 
Edith A. Hill was chosen chairman of the Cincinnati branch. 


ANOTHER TEACHERS COLLEGE MAN ELECTED 
COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


Teachers College is again represented among the newly 
elected college presidents by a former student, Dr. Edward 
Everett Rall, who has recently been selected as president of 
Northwestern College, at Naperville, Illinois. President Rall 
is a graduate of the University of Iowa (1900), and received 
his Ph.D. from Yale in 1903; the years 1904-05 were spent at 
Teachers College. From 1905-1911 he was connected with the 
department of education of the University of Texas, and was 
professor of education in the University of Tennessee during 
1911-1916; from this last position he went to Northwestern 
College. 

At the inauguration ceremonies, Teachers College was of- 
ficially represented by Mr. J. J. Didcoct, a former student and 
at present a state inspector of schools for Illinois. 

In connection with President Rall’s election it is interesting 
to recall the number of important positions that have recently 
been filled by men from Teachers College. Such a list would 
include Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president of the University of 
Washington; Dr. Ernest. O. Holland, president of the State 
College at Pullman, Washington; Dr. Walter A. Jessup, presi- 
dent of the University of Iowa; Dr. Edward C. Elliott, chancellor 
of the University of Montana; and Dr. Milo B. Hillegas, com- 
missioner of education for Vermont. If this list were extended 
to include deans and other important executive officers the roll 
would be a long and interesting one indeed. 


FREDERICK M. HUNTER ELECTED AT 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Frederick M. Hunter, superintendent of schools at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, has been elected to a similar position at Oakland, 
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California, at an annual salary of $8,000.00. Mr. Hunter is 
a graduate of the University of Nebraska, of the class of 1905, 
and attended Teachers College during the Summer Sessions of 
1915 and 1916. While in Lincoln, Superintendent Hunter 
attracted considerable attention by his unusually successful 
promotion of school gardens and through the organization of 
a unique Junior Civic League by means of which the boys and 
girls of the public schools became closely affiliated with the 
various civic and economic movements in Lincoln. 

Mr. Jesse Newlon, also a former student at Teachers Col- 
lege, will succeed Mr. Hunter as superintendent at Lincoln. 


BURR J. MERRIAM TO BE SUPERINTENDENT 
AT NORTH ADAMS 


Burr J. Merriam, a graduate of the Oneonta Normal School 
and of Teachers College, has been selected as superintendent 
of schools at North Adams, Mass. Superintendent Merriam 
has had some sixteen years experience as a school adminis- 
trator, including five years at Marblehead. He will assume 
his new duties July tr. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Carl Anderson has been selected as principal of the 
high school at Avon, New York. 

Miss Helen F. Ball has accepted the position of critic teacher 
in the normal department of the University of New Mexico. 

Miss Elizabeth H. Bennett will teach domestic arts in Sim- 
mons College, Boston. 

Miss Maude Bergen will be an assistant in domestic arts in 
the State Normal School at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Mr. John L. Beveridge has been elected to the position of 
superintendent of schools for Omaha, Neb. 

Mr. C. W. Blair has accepted a position as instructor in 
English, at the Normal and Industrial College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. 

Miss Addie J. Bliss will go to the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, where she will do extension work in home economics. 

Mr. Russell Booth has received the appointment of instructor 
in history in the State Normal School at St. Cloud, Minn. 
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Miss Jane B. Brown has accepted a position at Bedford Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss Leila Caldwell will go to Delaware College as a teacher 
of domestic science. 

Miss Lena M. Charter will occupy the position of dean of 
women in the State Normal School, Glenville, West Virginia. 

Mr. Ira T. Chapman has been elected to the position of 
superintendent of schools at New Brunswick, N. J. 

Mr. Carl Churchill will go to Ticonderoga, N. Y., to take up 
the duties of supervising principal. 

Miss Sara Converse has been chosen as principal of the 
Summit School for Girls at St. Paul, Minn. 

Miss Florence A. Cooper will be an instructor in the State 
Normal School at Ypsilanti, Mich., in the department of fine 
arts. 

Mr. Harold Cotterman will occupy the position of professor 
of agricultural education in the Maryland State Agricultural 
College. 

Mr. C. E. Cummins will go to the University of Texas where 
he will give courses in foods and in textiles. 

Miss Ruetta Day has secured a position as instructor in 
household science at the State Normal College at Greeley, Colo. 

Miss Eleanor Diehl has been selected as an instructor in 
domestic science and arts in the Russell Sage College, at Troy, 
™ 2. 

Miss Annette Edens will go to the University of Washington, 
where she has been appointed an instructor in fine arts. 

Miss Margaret Evans has received an appointment in the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., where she will 
carry on work in home economics. 

Miss Anne George will fill a position in the department of 
home economics in the State Normal School at Arcata, Cal. 

Miss Juanita L. Gerlach will carry on extension work in agri- 
culture in the Pennsylvania State College. 

Miss Sara Gilman has been chosen assistant in domestic art 
at the State Normal School, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Miss Margorie Hillas will teach in the University of Cincin- 
nati where she has been appointed an instructor in physical 
education. 
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Mr. Otto W. Haisley will occupy the position of superin- 
tendent of schools at Niles, Mich. 

Miss Alma G. Halbor will carry on extension work in the 
department of domestic science in the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. 

Miss E. Annette Hines has secured the position of instructor 
in biology at the Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

Miss Cecile H. Houston has been chosen as head nurse at 
the Rockefeller Institute Hospital, New York City. 

Mr. H. Tyram Hunter has received the appointment of pro- 
fessor of education in the Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, ‘Texas. 

Miss Julia L. Hurd will have the supervision of the house- 
hold arts in the University of Vermont. 

Mr. R. W. Heyman will teach mathematics in the State 
Normal School at St. Cloud, Minn., where he has received an 
appointment as instructor. 

Miss Anna R. Klein will occupy the position of teacher of 
household arts at Temple University, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lynas Kibbey will go to the State Normal School at 
Bellingham, Washington, where he has accepted an appoint- 
ment as instructor in education. 

Mr. Edgar W. Knight will undertake the work of county 
superintendent in Wake County, North Carolina. 

Mr. M. H. Knapp will do work in the department of textiles 
and clothing in the College of Agriculture at Kingston, R. I. 

Miss Etta J. McCoy will be supervisor of extension work in 
the State College of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Glenn S. Mayer has been appointed instructor in indus- 
trial arts in the State Normal School at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Miss Sara J. Morrissey will go to Vincennes, Indiana, where 
she will assume her new position of supervisor in the elemen- 
tary schools. 

Miss Mary E. Moxey has been chosen as professor of religious 
education in Boston University. 

Mr. H. H. Murphy will go to Hastings, N. Y., where he will 
take up his new position as superintendent of schools. 

Mr. W. E. Nichols has received the appointment of lecturer 
in education at the University of Indiana. 
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Mr. James M. O’Gorman will go to the University of Illinois 
as lecturer in education. 

Mrs. Virginia Patty will take up work in the department of 
domestic arts in Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Aurelia B. Hotz will carry on extension work in the 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Dr. Louis Rapeer will go to the University of Porto Rico, 
there to assume his new duties as dean of the College of Arts. 

Miss Alice M. Roberts will occupy the position of head of 
the department of English, in Gooding College, Gooding, Idaho. 

Miss Louise J. Robertson will be instructor in domestic 
science in Lenox College, Hopkinton, Iowa. 

Dr. Agnes L. Rogers, in addition to her regular work at 
Teachers College, will lecture on the history of education and 
on logic before the New York City Kindergarten Association. 

Mr. Theodore Saam has been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Dr. F. W. Steacy has been selected as lecturer in education 
at Macdonald College, Quebec, Canada. 

Miss Lillian B. Storms will go to the Iowa State College 
where she will occupy the position of instructor in chemistry. 

Miss Sarah Sutherland will fill the position of instructor 
of textiles at the University of Illinois. 

Mr. James Swenarton has received an instructorship in psy- 
chology in the Skidmore School of Practical Arts, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

Mr. R. W. Swetman has been chosen director of the training 
school of the State Normal School, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Mr. Clare C. Thompson will be superintendent of schools at 
Stratford, Conn. 

Miss Grace Townley has received the appointment of head 
of the department of foods in the School of Household Eff- 
ciency, New York City. 

Miss Pearl Townsend will go to the State Normal School at 
Castleton, Vermont, where she has accepted an instructorship 
in the department of domestic art and science. 

Miss Elsie Trabue will carry on extension work in the de- 
partment of domestic science of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. 
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Miss Eunice True has taken a position in Berea College, Ken- 
tucky, as instructor in domestic science. 

Miss Elizabeth Tuller has been made an instructor in Agnes 
Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 

Mr. Benjamin Van Oot has secured the position of instructor 
of industrial arts in the Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

Miss Jessie Wedam will work with the Wisconsin Library 
Commission, at Madison, Wisconsin, where she will have 
charge of rural libraries. 

Miss Anne E. Webster is to assist in domestic science at the 
Skidmore School. 

Miss Irma Williams has taken a position as instructor in 
practical arts in Ohio State University, Athens, Ohio. 

Miss Evelyn Wood has been appointed educational director 
in the Illinois Training School for Nurses, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Charles H. Auman will occupy the position of super- 
vising principal at Lykens, Penn. 

Miss Adelaide Ayers will be a state inspector of rural schools 
at Helena, Mont. 

Miss Marion Morse and Miss Ann K. Peterson will both hold 
positions as critic teachers in the State Normal School at John- 
son, Vermont. 

Miss Ethel Randolph has taken the position of critic teacher 
in the State Normal School at Jacksonville, Ala. 

Mr. C. M. Reinoehl will go to Helena, Montana, as a state 
inspector of schools. 

Miss Luella Seager has been appointed a supervisor of train- 
ing in the State Normal School at Newark, N. J. 

Miss Louise S. Steinway will occupy the position of critic 
teacher in the Normal School at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Miss Ruth K. Stowell is to be principal of a private school at 
Bedford, N. Y. 

Mr. Frank E. Weyer has received an appointment in the 
Henry Kendall College at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

A number of Teachers College students have received ap- 
pointments at Rutgers College for the coming year. Among 
them are: Miss Edith M. Barber, supervisor of demonstration 
work; Miss Clara Forte, rural extension; Miss Frances Grimes, 
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extension department; Miss Margaret Hartnett, extension de- 
partment; Miss Loretta R. James, demonstration work, exten- 
sion department; Miss Henriette Pribnow, extension depart- 
ment; Miss Mabel A. Tallunt, extension department. 


DR. G. E. MYERS TO GIVE COURSES IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Dr. George E. Myers, who is engaged in the supervision of 
industrial continuation classes in the New York City school 
system will, in addition to his regular work, offer courses in . 
the summer schools of both New York University and the 
College of the City of New York. In the former institution 
Dr. Myers’ courses will be on ‘‘Problems in Vocational Educa- 
tion’? and ‘The Continuation School’’; in the latter school on 
“Vocational Guidance.” 


PRIZE CONTEST OPEN TO ALL ALUMNI 


Mrs. C. H. Jaeger, the wife of Dr. Charles H. Jaeger of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and for some time a stu- 
dent at Teachers College, has recently offered three prizes for 
the best photographs of the buildings and grounds of Columbia 
University, including Teachers College. There is no limit to 
the size or character of the prints other than that they shall 
be made as permanent as possible and shall be mounted ready 
for an exhibition to be held next winter. 

Anyone, now or formerly, a student of Teachers College or 
of any other part of Columbia University may submit prints. 
The contest will close December 16, 1917, after which time the 
three prizes of $75.00, $25.00, and $15.00 will be awarded. For 
further information address Professor Arthur W. Dow, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, or Mr. Clarence H. White, 
School of Photography, 230 East 11th Street, New York City. 








